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Catholics and the American Revolution 
[Copyright Dec. 5, 1905.] 
BISHOP BRIAND OF QUEBEC ‘‘KEPT CANADA FOR 
ENGLAND.” 


Jean Oliver Briand seventh Bishop of Quebec, was born January 
23d 1715, ordained Priest March 16th, 1739. . Two years later he 
arrived in Canada as Secretary of Bishop Pontbriand and until his 
death he acted as Canon of the Quebec Cathedral. 

The See remained vacant until 1766 when Briand was appointed 
to it. He remained until 1784 when he resigned on account of age 
and infirmities, He died June 25, 1794. ‘At the time of the American 
invasion of 1775 it was he who by his loyalty and his authority 
kept this colony for England’ says Monsigneur Tétu in Mandements 
des Eveques vol. 11 p. 5, 187 quoted in Jesuit Relative vol. 71, p. 388. 

‘‘Bishop Briand worked hard and did almost as much as General 
Carleton [the Governor] for the British cause’’*[Justin H. Smith in 
Am. History Review Jan. 1902. p. 400.] 

General Richard Montgomery, in his belief that ‘‘the will of an 
oppressed people, compelled to choose between Liberty and Slavery, 
must be obeyed” had on December 31st, 1775, endeavored to take 
Quebec, but lost his life in the attempt. 

A year later Bishop Briand ordered Te Deum commemoration of 
the victory of the British and the preservation of the City from 
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capture by the Americans. His pastoral address to ‘‘the CATHOLIC 
PEOPLE of QUEBEC” reads: 


BisHorp BRIAND’S PASTORAL LETTER. 
[Translation. } 


Jean Oliver Briand by the mercy of God and the grace of the 
Holy See, Bishop of Quebec. Suffragan immediate of the Holv See. 
Honorary Canon of the Metropolitan Church of Tours, etc. 

To the Catholic people of Quebec, Salutation and Benediction in 
Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

What are to-day your sentiments, Dearly beloved Brethren, on 
the happy and glorious event of the 31st December, 1775, of which 
the anniversary will, in three days from this date, recall the grateful 
and consoling memory? You looked upon it then as a singular dis- 
pensation of Providence, to be remembered and held as a debt of 
gratitude to the God of armies for all time. This was the language 
of His Excellency and of all our officers and all our men. With the 
greatest consolation did we witness on the part of all the generals 
and faithful defenders of this town manifestations of the sentiment 
and see them all combine to render homage to the Supreme Being 
for the victory of that day. Nor could we, in view of the principles 
of our holy faith, augur otherwise than favorably of the event or 
refrain from hoping for what the Lord really accomplished and what 
He never fails to perform when men are faithful in rendering to Him 
due tribute of glory and honor. He consummated His work, and af- 
ter having amid the shades of night, rescued us by a kind of miracle, 
or rather by a real miracle from the hands of our enemies, and deliv- 
ered them into our hands, when they deemed themselves victorious, 
that God of goodness, against whom neither science, nor wisdom,nor 
strength, nor craft, nor knavery can prevail, restored to us and not 
only to us but to the whole colony, the blessing of liberty. 

And here perhaps I should enumerate and set before you in de- 
tail all the marvels which the Lord has accomplished in our behalf, 
in order to convince you that it is your most strict duty to give him 
thanks and sing His praises: Cantate Domino canticum norum qua 
mirabilia fecit But you have well weighed and appreciated these 
wonderful mercies of God and times beyond number have I been 
delighted to hear you proclaim it, in accents which faith alone can 
inspite. It was God and God only, who restored to us H. E. Monsieur 
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Carleton. He it was who covered him with his shadow, who guided 
his footsteps, and brought him safely through the network of most 
vigilant sentinels specially posted at every point of vantage in order to 
capture him and carry him off ; it was God who enabled our illustrious 
Governor to put courage in every heart, to tranquilize the minds of 
the people and to reestablish peace and union in the town. It was 
God himself who imparted and preserved unanimity and concord 
amidst a garrison consisting of men of different ranks, characters, 
interests and religions. It was God who inspired that brave and 
glorious garrison with the constancy, strength, generosity and attach- 
ment to their king and their duty, which enabled them to sustain a 
long and painful seige during the severity of a Canadian winter. 
Did you not also recognize a further evidence of the special pro- 
tection of Divine Providence in the matter of the failure of fire-ship 
which would in all probability have reduced to ashes the whole of the 
lower town? What more need I say? The arrival of help from 
Europe at a most opportune moment and but a few hours in advance 
of the assistance which reached the enemy; the terror manifested by 
the enemy on seeing His Excellency outside of the walls with a small 
number of men; the affair of Three-Rivers; the precipitate flight of 
the enemy on the approach of our troops; the victories won on lake 
Champlain; was not all this the work of Divine Providence and do not 
these wonderful mercies call for our gratitude? Cantate Domino 
canticum Norum qui mirabilia fecit. Let us then Dear Brethren most 
joyfully chant a hymn of rejoicing and gratitude to our God, who 
has worked so many wonders in our behalf. Let us sing it, our illus- 
trious Governor, who is of one mind with us in this matter asks 
for it. Your brave commanders, under whom you have won so much 
glory, have asked that it be done, and begged of us to chant a solemn 
Mass, in order to testify before Almighty God by that august sacra- 
fice, in a manner more worthy of Him and in better keeping with 
their sentiments, to their heartfelt and boundless gratitude. 
Wherefore, after having conferred in this matter with the clergy 
of our episcopal city, we have resolved to celebrate, at or about nine 
of the clock, on Tuesday next, 31st December, in our Cathedral 
Church a solemn mass in Thanksgiving, after which we shall,’in Pon- 
tifical Robes, chant the Te Deum, whereat our clergy secular and 
regular shall attend. We exhort and nevertheless enjoin upon all the 
people to attend thereat, in so far as it can be done, in good faith and 
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before God. We should not consider as being exempt from sin those 
who through ill will or a spirit of criticism and disobedience, and 
for no other reason absent themselves therefrom. The Te Deum is 
to be followed by Benediction of the most Holy Sacrament, and we 
grant an indulgence of forty days. 

Given at Quebec, under our hand, the seal or our Arms and the 
Signature of our Secretary, this 29th December, 1776. 

T J. OL., BisHor oF QUEBEC. 
Par Monseigneur, 
Frs. PERRAULT, Priest, Secretary. 

‘ve read in the Biographical Notice of Mgr. Briand by Mgr. Henri 
Tétu. [The Bishops of Quebec p. 345.] 

“December 31, 1776, the Bishop (Mgr. Briand) ordered a Te Deum 
in thanksgiving for the deliverance of Quebec and of all the colonies. 

“The ceremony in the Cathedral was most solemn. After the Ponti- 
fical Mass, the Bishop intoned the hymn of Thanksgiving, the cannon 
boomed on the ramparts and at the door of the church the armed 
Catholic militia fired numerous charges (salutes). Twelve Canadian 
prisoners who had taken arms against the King, were freed after 
having made ‘“‘amende honorable” the day before in the prison, and 
on this day having been brought to the cathedral at the end of the 
ceremonies to ask full pardon for the scandal which they had given 
were then sent to their homes each one being ordered to make 
further amends in his own parish church.”’ 

Mgr. Tetu gives as his authority a letter of Mother Marie-Catherine 
de Saint Ignace of the General Hospital, Quebec. [Bulletin des 
Historiques Recherches}. 

i776, Dec. 31. Te Deum at Quebec for defeat of Montgomery 
a year before. Services in the Cathedral by the Bishop, and eight 
Canadians had to do open penance with halters around their necks 
and beg pardon of God, the Church and King George for having 
helped the Americans.—[{Lowell’s Hessians, p. 124-5.] 

On November 24th, 1784 Bishop Briand of Quebec wrote Governor 
Hamilton giving ‘‘notice of his determination to resign his office, 
on account of a malady which is incurable, and transfer it to his 
worthy coadjutor, given him by His Majesty, and whom he had con- 
secrated twelve years ago by permission of Mr. Cramahe, then 
Lieutenant Governor. For twenty years he has preserved the people 
of his diocese in fidelity and impressed on them that they could 
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neither be Christians nor true Catholics if they were not faithful to 
their oaths, and subject to the power whom the providence of God 
had placed over them. Recommends the appointment of a coad- 
jutor to his successor who is in his 75th year, involving a danger of 
losing both, which terrifies his people. Recommends this as the 
last and most important affair whose success can interest him.” 

Governor Hamilton replied expressing his sorrow at the cause of 
his resignation of an office which his Lordship had so worthily filled, 
and the regret with which the whole Providence would learn of his 
resignation. Will transmit immediately His Lordship’s Letter to 
the Secretary of State and communicate the answer. 

(Canadian State Papers Q. 24-1, or Canadian Archives Report 1891, 
State Papers p. 147). 

On January 1900 an article appeared in The henalen Religieuse 
de Quebec, published without ‘‘the approbation of Archbishop Begin 
which was “regrettable and in the opinion of French Canadians 
both lay and clerical uncalled for at any time.’’ It was commented 
on in ‘‘a despatch from Ottawa” published in The Herald of Mon- 
treal in a manner “‘besides being a tissue of historical errors ’’was 
‘‘most insulting to the Archbishop of Quebec.” 

It was replied to by Archbishop Paul Bruchesi of Montreal on 
January 12th, 1900 in which he said, respecting the loyalty of the 
French Canadians. 

Read the Episcopal documents that have appeared since Canada 
became a colony of England; read the instructions that have been 
given since then to the people by, their clergy and discover, if you can, 
one word to substantiate the accusation of our disloyalty. We have 
always been loyal, and we intend to be ever so. We love France, 
and what English speaking person would dare upbraid us for so doing. 
Still we consider England as a generous, a powerful nation, and 
under her sheltering flag Providence has placed our holy religion and 
liberty. 

The foreigner who wrote the article in question states that England 
oppresses us. We deny the assertion most emphatically. We are 
proud of our allegiance to England. We hope England will maintain 
her exalted position in the world, because we firmly believe that the 
Almighty has great designs upon her, and that our French Canadian 
nation, small as it is , would have all to suffer if her prestige was in 
any measure diminished. 
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To this Archbishop Begin of Quebec wrote Archbishop Bruchesi 
Saying. 

‘Need I recall here Mgr. Briand, who, occupying the See of Quebec 
at the turning point in the history of New France, living alternately 
under the banner of the Fleur de lis and again under the British 
standard, loyal at first to the former until, when on the plains of 
Abraham, all, save honor, was lost, and then generously transferring 
to the latter the homage of entire loyalty, used all his sacred influence 
during the terrible days of 1775 to keep Canada faithful to her new 
masters. And, nevertheless, God knows how great the temptation 
must be to the children of France in America to unite their fate to 
that of the children of Albion (England), less scrupulous, less loyal 
and more easily pardoned for a revolt, real and efficacious, than we 
are to-day for a fanctful disloyalty. If the Catholic emissaries of 
the United States, if the impassioned appeal of the French officers 
who served the cause of American Independence could not triumph 
over the last revolt of the Canadian people, it is because the voice of 
the head of the Church of Quebec, invoking the sacred principles 
of respect due to the ruling authority, and stigmatizing with the name 
of ‘‘rebels’’ those who allowed themselves to be allured, opposed to 
the Revolution an insuperable parrier. And England, already de- 
spoiled of the richest portion of her heritage in America, owed to a 
French Bishop the conservation of the country of Canada—one of 
the most precious jewels in the imperial crown.” 

So to Bishop Briand is it mainly due that ‘‘Canada was lost” to 
the United States and not to John Jay’s anti-Catholic utterances 
in the address to the people of Great Britain which the Continental 
Congress issued, October 21st, 1774, declaring the Catholic “‘a religion 
fraught with sanguinary and impious tenets’’—‘‘A Religion that has 
deluged your Island in blood and dispersed Impiety, Bigotry and 
Persecution, Murder and Rebellion through every part of the world.” 

Bishop Briand was right. England had acquired Canada in 1763 
by the surrender of France at its defeat at Quebec by the army of 
General Wolfe and the capitulation of the French forces under Mont- 
calm. England became the authority to be recognized—Allegiance 
was then due to her. 

When the revolt of the Americans came on and they had taken 
up arms in defense of the ‘‘rights’” they claimed which at different 
times were set forth in various argumentative ways. England offset 
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the demands of ‘‘the Protestant Colonies” by giving the Canadians 
in May, 1775, THE QuEBEc Act which “established Popery,”’ said 
the Revolter but which simply restored to the Canadians the eccles- 
iastical laws under which they had lived during the French regime.— 
The right of the clergy to collect tithes, being the most important in 
its effects upon the people and an effective cause of the favorable 
attitude of the mass of the people towards ‘‘the Bostonnais’’ on their 
atrival in Canada. 

The clergy, of course, with very few exceptions—Father Floguet 
a notable instance—rejoiced at the restoration of their old privileges. 
The People—where we can get record of their sentiments—appear. 
very largely, not to have been so well pleased at the return of the 
tithe system. They also appear through natural love of France, and 
detestation at being a conquered people, to have had a full-hearted 
sympathy with the Americans who had come as an armed force into 
their country. 

But it is very plain that though Congress had addressed the ‘‘IN- 
HABITANTS OF CANADA” “that the enjoyment of their very Religion 
depends on a Legislature in which you have no share and over which 
you have no control and your priests are exposed to expulsion, 
Banishment and Ruin, whenever their wealth and possessions furnish 
sufficient temptation,” and also that the Commissioners of 1775— 
Livingstone, Paine and Langdon—were empowered to declare to 
the Canadians‘‘ we hold sacred the right of conscience and shall 
never molest them in the free enjoyment of their Religion,” yet the 
men of thearmy, a few months later, under Generals Montgomery 
and Arnold could not, and did not, suppress the feelings of hostility 
to the religion of the Canadians, but gave too frequent evidences 
of it when in that country. 

Few of the Canadians knew of the addresses of Congress, but 
they knew as they felt, the keenness of the antipathy manifested 
towards their faith, and its practices. The invaders were first wel- 
comed then became abhorred, because of the evidence of this con- 
tempt of and for their Religion. 

To uphold their own rights in their own Colonies, the ‘‘Protestant 
Colonies’ seized arms and invaded Canada to either ally it forcibly 
or to hold it as a hostile country so as to prevent its inhabitants 
being used by England to ‘‘impose Popery” on ‘‘the Protestant 
Colonies’’ to the Southward. 
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Bishop Briand was the successor of Bishop Pontbriand, who died 
June 8, 1760, but he did not succeed him until March 16th, 1766, 
nearly six years later. In the interim England had supplanted 
France in the possession of the Country, A successor to Bishup 
Pontbriand had to be appointed by Rome, with the approbation o1 
England. So Bishop Briand entered on ‘‘his office’’—given him by 
“His Majesty.” With the QueBEc Act passed Canada then had no 
cause to revolt. They had not been oppressed by England. Their 
religious instincts were like wise averse to resisting the lawful authori- 
ties of their Country. They who might cast off this restriction simply 
were resisters of the power ordained by God. The priests too, kept 
the people obedient to Authority and Bishop Briand kept the priest 
subject thereto as well. But above all stands the potent and impress- 
ive fact, that Canada had no just cause to enter upon a Revolution 
or to aid or assist Rebellion. 

It is worthy of mention that Bishop Briand was, on September ist, 

1771, given by the propaganda faculties by Rome to administer Con- 
firmation in ‘“‘Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia and other conter- 
minous places.’’ The documents did not reach Quebec until the 
following Summer. On October 15th, 1772, the Bishop wrote Car- 
-dinal Castello that ‘‘as soon as the Governor of Quebec returns from 
London, I shall endeavor to obtain his permission to go to Mary- 
land or Philadelphia and do my best to fulfil the mission which it 
pleases His Holiness to honor me. Meanwhile I shall write to some 
missionary in those countries to forewarn them.” 
_ He wrote to Father Farmer of Philadelphia who, April 22nd, 1773, 
wrote the Bishop that his coming would ‘‘create great disturbances, 
with the danger of depriving us of the paltry privileges we are now 
enjoying, especially in Maryland.” 

This was because of the agitation that had, since 1763, been going 
on relative to the attempt of the Church of England to establish 
the Episcopate in this country. This was resisted very generally 
by the Dissenters. It really was one of the many causes of the Revol- 
lution. No toleration would have been given Bishop Briand had he 
come. The very title “Bishop’’ would have incensed the people 
beyond the power of restraint. 
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FATHER FLOQUET, JESUIT. “AN INVETERATE ENEMY” 
OF THE BRITISH TO WHOM HE “BEHAVED VERY 
BADLY” WHILE ‘“‘THE MOST DANGEROUS” SUPPORTER 
OF THE “REBEL” AMERICANS. SUSPENDED BY 
BISHOP BRIAND ; HIS DEFENSE AND SUBMISSION. 

Rev. Pierre René Floquet, S. J. born at Paris, September 12th, 
1716; entered the Society of Jesus August 6th, [or 14th] 1735. Ar- 
rived in Canada August 17th, 1744 took the four vows July 16th, 
1752, and died at Quebec, October 18th, 1782. In 1757, he became 
Superior at Montreal. When in 1776, Rev. John Carroll, at the re- 
quest of Congress, accompanied the Commissioners sent to Canada 
to arrange terms of neutrality, if alliance could not be effected, it 
was believed by Congress that, although the first Congress had de- 
clared the Religion of Father Carroll to be a religion ‘fraught with 
sanguinary and impious tenets’? ‘A Religion which has deluged 
your island [England] in blood and dispersed Impiety, Bigotry, 
Persecution, Murder and Rebellion throughout every part of the 
world,’”’ [October, 21st, 1774], nevertheless his sacerdotal association 
with the Jesuits of Canada, would enable him to be helpful in pro- 
moting the endeavors of the Commissioners, Benjamin Franklin, 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton and Samuel Chase. 

The American Commissioners arrived in Montreal, 29th April 
1776, and lodged at Mr. Walker’s an ardent sympathizer with the 
Americans. Father Carroll visited Father Floquet. But the Bishop 
of Quebec, ‘forbid his clergy to have any intercourse with Father 
Carroll” [De-C. & Shea, 47.] So he was received by his brethren 
with scant courtesy. He was permitted to say Mass in the house of 
Father Floquet, who had, “‘offended the government by speaking 
in favor of the American Colonists” [ibid]. ‘‘For a supposed infringe- 
ment of Bishop Briand’s order, Father Floquet was suspended and 
summoned to Quebec” from Montreal. [ibid.] 

He thus defended himself in a letter to the Bishop June 15, 1776. 

FATHER FLOQUET CALLED Cou. HAZEN’s “CHAPLAIN.” 

Col. MoSes Hazen at Montreal 20th April 1776, reported: ‘‘General 
Wooster has ordered me to join him at Quebec with the handful 
of men I have, calling it a regiment, not considering, I am sure, the 
situation I am in; a sample of it you see by Bradinoor’s company 
when nine out of twenty-two deserted on their way down. It will 
not do to break faith with the Canadians, and I know it is impossible 
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to march from this until they are paid. Indeed, in all appearance 
it has been in all difficulty that I have prevailed on them thus far 
to their duty, in which Sier Floquet has assisted by giving them 
absolution when every priest in the country refused. He has now 
the name of my Chaplain. 

“TI have necessary intelligence through that quarter. Indeed I 
have laid myself out for it and believe I have got what may be de- 
pended on.” [Canadian Archives: Haldemand Papers, B. 27, p. 398.] 

That is American testimony to the friendly helpfulness of Father 
Floquet. A bit of British evidence may now be cited. 


“THE Most DANGEROUS” 


The following is an extract of a letter from Monforton to Ceres 
dated 22d September 1778. 
(Translation. ) 


“This idol to which they have sacrificed so many innocent victims 
has far more adorers in this part of America than it ought to have 
and among them Father Floquet. If he is guilty of any treason, 
he has undoubtedly been the most dangerous because his correspond- 
ence has been too long kept secret in this instance. Those who have 
any knowledge of the institute of the Society of Jesus ought to be 
aware of the difference between a frank Jesuit and a free Jesuit; and 
Mr. Carleton’s conduct in this matter is a very striking illustration 
of the idea I mean to express regarding the Government’s mildness, 
His Excellency having taken no other step at so critical point but 
to recommend him to the Bishop’s care. 

“The zeal with which his Lordship and his respectable clergy have 
endeavored to encourage the faithful, to reassure the hesitating and 
reclaim those who had gone astray, convinces his Excellency that 
no further fear need be entertained of Father Floquet and is cer- 
tainly calculated to remove from the minds of the public the un- 
fortunate prejudices which he had planted in a credulous and ignorant 
population, of whom a large part will now be kept on our.side by the 
shining example of the nobility and the better element generally 
in Canada, whom honor alone has led to take up arms in defense 
of their Prince.”” [Canadian archives: Haldimand Papers B. 122 p.164] 

The defense Father Floquet made to Bishop Briand was this: 
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DEFENCE OF FATHER FLOQUET. 

15th June 1776. 
MY LORD: 
M. Montgolfier read to me yesterday some fragments of one 
of your letters. I could see between the lines that your heart still 
loved, and that your paternal kindness still feared to find guilty, 
him whom you had to judge according to his merits. Grievously 
accused, guilty or not, more or less guilty, he consents, my Lord, to 
receive from your tribunal the sentence which shall best conduce 
to the public, and above all, to the spiritual, welfare of your diocese. 
If I could serve God and my neighbor in one of your smallest parishes, 
one the least lucrative and the most distant from the towns and public 
highways, but at the same time the easiest to serve, (for I am grow- 
ing infirm and heavy), the charge the least sought for, the most 

shunned, would henceforth please me better than Montreal. 

If 1 must be banished from the Province, I hope I may go forth 
furnished with a certificate of life and conduct, which your Lord- 
ship’s charity will accord to me, so that I may be in a position to 
do better elsewhere than I have done in this country. 

Here is my public confession—I do not like the Quebec Bill and I 
have said so too openly. This has made enemies for me of all those 
who are, responsible for it. 

I treated the Bostonnais considerately from human respect. If 
I had been as violent against them as many others were, the whole 
fury of the storm would have fallen on my head; I being the only 
Jesuit at Montreal, I would have served as an example to others, 
and perhaps have caused a persecution of our missionaries in Penn- 
sylvania and in Maryland. 

After the departure of the King’s troops, the Montreal deputies 
promised the Bostonnais a true or else a false and deceptive neutrality. 
I believed they promised a true one and one to be kept. I kept,it, and 
advised others to do so; this made me tolerant to both parties in 
the tribunal of penance. The Bostonnais Colonel Hazen commanded 
for some time at Montreal. He restored to me the portion of our 
house which Mr. Murray had turned into a prison. I accepted this 
favor, which I had not sought, and thanked the besStower of it. Mr. 
Hazen sent me a written invitation to dinner. I dined with him once, 
accompanied by an Irish royalist priest who lived in our house and 
who had formerly been on intimate terms with Mr. and Mrs. Hazen. 
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At the close of the winter, the Americans raised two companies 
of Canadian militia, Lieber and Oliver. The new recruits were on 
garrison duty at Montreal when the Paschal season opened. On 
being asked to hear their confessions, I consented to receive them, 
if I could be assured that they would not go to besiege Quebec, and 
would merely do peaceful duty at Montreal. On Mr. Oliver assuring 
me of this I yielded. On Easter Tuesday, in the afternoon, I began 
to hear the least bad, but was far from approving them. Those who 
received permission to communicate mingled with the crowd in the 
parish church until Low Sunday inclusively 

On Tuesday after Quasimodo [Low Sunday], three tardy militia- 
mien received absolution from me, and presented themselves at the 
parish church. They were publicly refused. I consoled them and 
communicated them in private. [junuis clausis.] 

Such my Lord, are my principal acts during last Winter and 
Spring and they have called down upon me suspicion, exagger- 
ation, malicious interpretations, detraction, calumny and the ani- 
mosity of many persons. In truth, in conscience, and before God 
am I or have I been a Bostonnais rebel? No, My Lord. 

Last Fall, when the loyal inhabitants assembled at Montreal for’ 
an expedition which failed, no one received them better, confessed 
and communicated more, than I did. I told those who consulted 
me that they did well to volunteer for the King’s service and that 
these who rebelled against orders did wrong. I have never ceased 
chanting the Dominie Salvum and have offered the prayer for the 
King. 

One Father Carroll, a missionary from Maryland, having come to 
Montreal with two members of Congress, presented a letter from 
Father Farmer, first missionary at Philadelphia. The Seminary 
saw this letter which contained nothing objectionable. Neverthe- 
less I did not answer it. Father Carroll did not lodge with me, 
and dined with me but once. He said Mass in our house by Monsig- 
nor Montgolfier’s permission. 

I have never said, written or done anything in behalf of Congress 
or the United Colonies, nor have I received anything from them, 
except our dilapidated house. 

I have been offered two pieces of advice, either of which if followed 
would lead to my condemnation. One is to quit the Province on 
the retreat of the Bostonnats ; the other is to make from the pulpit, I do 
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not know what retraction of my errors, and reparation for my faults. 
I have rejected the first suggestion and do not know what to do 
about the second. , 
I am at your disposal, my lord. You will find me very submissive 
to the orders, advice and wishes of your Lordship. 
I am, my Lord 
Your very humble and obedient servant, 


C0 f Cogueéz— 


SUBMISSION OF FATHER FLOQUET. 


Notwithstanding the explanation and avowments of this letter 
Bishop Briand placed Father Floquet under an interdict. In a few 
months, however, the condemned Priest made his submission in 
these words, 

MY LORD: To satisfy my conscience, I the undersigned, confess 
that the grievous circumstances in which I found myself last Winter 
in Montreal, have been to me the occasion of many faults of which 
I sincerely repent. I humbly supplicate your Lordship to pardon 
me, and to remove the interdict which my misdoings have drawn 
down on me. If I obtain this favor of your goodness, my Lord, 
I hope that my conduct will convince my Superiors and the public 
that I wish to yield and to endeavor in my sphere to make others 
yield to Caesar that which is Caesar’s and to God that whichis God’s. 

P. R. FLovguset, S. J. 
QUEBEC, 29th Novembe. 1776. 

[Archives of Quebec.] 

After Arnold’s treason, while at New York, on July 26th, 1781, 
he gave information to General Clinton the British Commander, 
that he “remembered but one suspected person in Canada—a Jesuit 
at Montreal, whose name is Pierre and the only one of that Sect 
there. He is a very sensible shrewd man.” [Pa. Magi. Oct. 1884.] 

The statement has been frequently made that Arnold, the Traitor, 
after going over to the British violated the confidence reposed in 
him by persons residing within the British lines while he was in the 
service of Congress. 

By the correspondence between Governor-General Haldiman of 
Canada with Sir Henry Clinton commander of the British forces at 
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New York it appears that on November 16th, 1780, Haldimand 
wrote Clinton saying: ‘‘Arnold in his military capacity had disting- 
uished himself at the siege of Quepec and in other parts of the prov- 
ince by which he had acquired the perfect confidence of the dis- 
affected inhabitants and of course took advantage of retaining them 
aS emissaries in the Rebel interest. I have suspected many persons 
to be concerned in this business’’ ‘‘but by the arts of secrecy of those 
employed and many of them being under the iafluence of religion 
all my efforts to discover them have been ineffectual and though I 
have confined some upon well founded suspicion yet I cannot obtain 
proofs sufficient tu justify my making an example. 

“Before the French alliance I suspected the Jesuits and some few 
of the clergy—since I am confident that the greatest part of them 
have entered warmly into the interests of the Americans and it is 
much to be feared, find means to correspond with the enemy. Mr. 
Arnold I should think will not hesitate candidly to give every infor- 
mation in his power by which a discovery may be made and a stop 
put to the intercourse which cettainly sustains between this province 
and the principals in the Rebellion.” 

This letter nor Ensign Drummer sent with it did not reach Clinton. 
Ensign Prentice was sent Feb. 7th, 1781, with another of similar 
import. 

Neither had reached Clinton up to July 23rd, 1781, when he re- 
ceived from Haldiman, a letter of June 6th telling of the two des- 
patches and saying: “One of my letters was to request you would 
procure from Arnold some information of the disaffected persons 
in this province of whom he must have a thorough knowledge. It 
would be of infinite use as the secrecy of the Jesuits baffles all my 
endeavors to discover them.” 

A memorandum dated July 26th, 1781, in Arnold’s handwritings 
says: “Lieut. General de Reidesel will be so good as to acquaint Gen- 
eral Haldiman that General Arnold having had all his papers taken 
can only remember one suspected person in Canada—a Jesuit at 
Montreal, whose name is Pierre and the only one of that sect there. 
He is a very sensible shrewd man.” 

General James Robertson on October 31st 1781, wrote to General 
Haldiman ‘‘General Arnold says Pire Floquet is an inveterate enemy. 

On November 12, 1781, Sir Henry Clinton wrote Haldiman 
“General Arnold says Monsieur du Calvert, Piere Floquet were 
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friends to the Rebels.” [Pa. Mag. His. & Btog. Oct. 1905 
Pp. 500-1., 

Bishop Briand in writing on 27th, of April 1777, to Father Meurin, 
S. J. at Prairie-du-Rocher in the Illinois, (now Randolph County 
State of Illinois) in answer to his letter of 23d May 1776, said: 

“Father Floquet has behaved very badly in the recent troubles. 
He favours the Bostonnais. ‘The people of Massachusetts stand firm ; 
they are strong in numbers, and what is more in the nature of their 
surroundings. ‘There still remains in our country many Bostonnats 
hearts. Some even betray themselves by their conduct.” 

This letter did not reach Father Meurin while he was alive. He 
died February 23 1777. Age-71 years. Another account gives 
August 13th as date of death. 

He was the last of the Canadian Jesuits in the West subject to 
the Bishop of Quebec, to whom he became subject in 1774, after 
the suppression of the Society of Jesus in 1773, by Clement XIV. 


THE PRIESTS OF LAPRAIRIE, CANADA, 1775—ONE A “JES- 
UIT, A VILLIAN AND A TORY’”—THE OTHER “A FAT 
JOLLY THING AND A WHIG.” BREAD AND MILK EVER 
READY FOR THE AMERICANS—THE ADDRESS OF CON- 
GRESS TO THE CANADIANS. 

The Journal of Major Henry Livingston of Third New York Regi- 
ment under Col. James Clinton of the expedition of General Mont- 
gomery published in The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Bto- 
graphy, 1898, records: 

Oct. 19, 1775. The village of Laprairie contains about thirty 
houses, small and great—stands on bank of River St. Lawrence. 
The Church in it is pretty altho far from being handsome. The 
chancel is highly finished; the architecture truly grand; every part 
of it was brought from France many years ago. They have two ex- 
cellent pictures in it, one of the Virgin Mary presenting a rosary to 
St. Francis and the other the same St. Francis preaching to the 
Japanese. ‘The main body of the church occupied by the audience is 
as rudely finished as ever a rude Canadian could wish. [p 20]. 

The urbanity of the peasants is very singular. The meanest of our 
soldiers that entered one of the houses was instantly regaled with a 
large bowl of bread and milk or any other eatables their houses affor- 
ded, and although our soldiery seldom made them any gratuities 
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their kindness was still unremitted. But although their hearts are 
good their economy is by no means so. After a peasants house is 
once built and the rain shut out, no more water ever touches their 
floors save a little holy water every morning which follows a partial 
Sweeping. Just by the bedside of each master of a family is placed 
a crucifix, generally a foot or foot and a half long, some very coarse 
and ill made, others gilt and pretty. I never saw a bad bed in Canada. 

All their religion consists in going very regularly to Church every 
Sunday and as regularly horseracing, boxing, wrestling and gaming 
between services. Sunday with them is the merriest day in the week. 
Sincere piety and rational devotion is too little known among them. 
Yet I never saw people so generally, old and young, attend divine 
Service, or more solemnly ge thro’ the round of follies their absurd 
religion calls upon them to attend. I inquired is there was not some 
Protestants in this part of the country but could not hear of a single 
family. There lived at Laprairie two ministers. One an old Jesuit 
and Rector of the parish, an arch Villian and a Tory. The other 
fat jolly thing of a Curate who did all the preaching and praying and 
a thorough whig. The people were very much averse to the Act of 
Parliament enforcing the French laws—and hated Governor Carleton 
with perfect hatred. It appeared amazing to me how he could have 
the effrontery to tell the ministry or their master that he could arm 
and bring into the field 10,000 Canadians when at the same time he 
must have heen sensible he could not arm and produce ten willing 
men in Canada. 





Dr. T. A. Brisson of Laprairie for the Rector Rev. M. R. Lamarche 
supplies the following recited information concerning the Church and 
priests of 1775. 

That very year is marked by an inter-reign in the pastorship of 
Laprairie, caused by the death of the Rev. Jacquesy Marchand-Des- 
ligneries, which occurred March 30, 1775. Few weeks before, Rev. 
Father Antoine Gordon, a Jesuit missionary, came to assist him in 
the performance of his ministry and continued, after that date, to act 
as officiating minister of Laprairie, as late as October 8, of the same 
year, when Rev. Filiau took charge of the parish as appointed rector. 

Father Gordon came to Canada in August 1748, and died at St. 
Regis, in 1777, according to Bishop Plessis. M. Noiseux says he died 
July 29, 1779. 
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After October 8, 1775, he may have remained some time at La- 
prairie, but not likely very long, because we find only one act of his 
in the registers, dated October roth. 

Rev. Filiau, (Joseph-Hyppolite Filiau-Dubois), son of Francois 
Filiau and Therese Vige, was born at Montreal, November 13, 1734, 
was ordained November 30, 1757, and appointed as curate of Pointe- 
Lévis, where he lived until 1767. Then he was sent to Sorel as parish 
priest until 1777, and to Laprairie from October 1775 to March 6, 
1788, date of his death. 

As to the old pictures, we have them yet, but they are deposited 
in the loft of the church. In fact, there is no picture at all, old or 
new, in our church, which is besides a magnificent one. It was built 
in 1840 and replaced the old one existing in 1775. 

Very truly yours, 
Dr. T. A. BRISSON. 

So Father Gordon, the Jesuit, was the Tory and so Major Livings- 
ton thought him ‘‘an arch villian’’; the “‘fat jolly thing’? whom the 
Major thought the Curate seems to have been Father Filiau. He no 
doubt did the “‘preaching and the praying’”’ because he was the Rector 
and not the ‘‘curate’’ as the Major supposed because he had but lately 
come and Father Gordon had not as yet gone away. ‘“‘A village of 
thirty houses” required but one priest. 

Letter from Laprairie, November 3, 1775, said: 

The Canadians, in general, on this side the St. Lawrence, are very 
friendly to us; almost unanimously so along the River Sorel; where 
they are actually embodied, and in arms altogether to the number of 
more than 1000. 

About this place they are not quite so active. Though I think they 
are now beginning to stir. More hospitable people I never saw; you 
cannot enter into a peasants house at anytime of day but they set a 
loaf of bread and a pan of milk before you. 

In October 1775, the five hundred Americans stationed at La- 
prairie were attacked by British forces but repulsed. 





Concerning the Address to the Canadians a letter from Montreal, 
March 24, 1775, relates: 

“The Address from the Continental Congress attracted the notice 
of some of the principal Canadians; it was soon translated into toler- 
able French. The decent manner in which religious matters were 
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touched; the encomiums on the French Nation, flattered a people 
fond of compliments. They begged the translator, as he had pro- 
ceeded so well to try his hand on that ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF 
Great BriTatn. He had equal success in this and read his perfor- 
mance to a numerous audience. But when he came to that part which 
treats of the new modeling of the Province; draws a picture of the 
Catholic Religion, and the Canadian manners, they could not contain 
their resentment, nor express it but in broken curses: ‘Oh! the per- 
fidious, double-faced Congress; let us bless and obey our benevolent 
Prince, whose humanity is consistent and extends to all Religions; 
let us abhor all who would reduce us from our loyalty, by acts that 
would dishonour a Jesuit, and whose Addresses, like their Resolves, 
are destructive of their own objects!” [Am. Ar. 4-2—231.] 

Of course, they did not speak these words. They were simply used 
to show the spirit of detestation manifested by the Canadians on dis- 
covering that the Great Continental Congress was not above duplicity, 
that that body could blow hot or co'd as would be likely to serve its 
purposes. 

Major John Brown writing to the Committee of Correspondence in 
Boston from Montreal, March 29, 1775, said: 

“The French people are (as a body) extremely ignorant and bigoted, 
the Curates or Priests having almost the entire government of their 
temporal as well as spiritual affairs.‘ In Laprairie, a small village 
about nine miles from Montreal, I gave my landlord the letter of 
address, and their being five Cures in the village praying over the dead 
body of an old Friar, the pamphlet was soon handed them who sent a 
messenger to purchase several of them. I made a present of each of 
thein one, and was desired to wait on them in the nunnery of the holy 
sisters. They appeared to haye no disposition unfriendly towards the 
colonies but choose rather to stand neutral.’”—{Am. Ar. 4-2, p. 244.] 

The “‘letter of Address’”’ given the landlord was no doubt, one of the 
Addresses issued by Congress. 

By the letter of Dr. Brisson the date of death of “the old Friar’’— 
Father Desligneries, occurred on March 30. But Brisson’s letter of 
29th speaks of him as then dead and, seemingly, as if he had been 
dead several days. 
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““SONGRESS RETAINS A LIVELY SENSE OF THE SERVICES THAT THE CANA- 
DIAN OFFICERS AND MEN HAVE RENDERED THE UNITED STATES 
AND THEY ARE SERIOUSLY DISPOSED TO REWARD THEM FOR THEIR 
VIRTUOUS SUFFERINGS IN THE CAUSE OF LIBERTY.’’—{Resolutions 
April 23, 1783]. 


“CONGRESS’ OWN.” LIVINGSTON’S REGIMENT. 


When, in the Fall of 1775, the Americans under Generals Schuyler, 
Montgomery and Arnold invaded Canada with the purpose of holding 
it by conquest or to insure its neutrality, the great body of the Cana- 
dian people, undoubtedly, welcomed the “‘Rebels,”’ aided by the ready 
sale of supplies, though of course, all increased prices as a more active 
. demand had arisen, and also cooperated in various ways in helpful- 
ness to those who had, though as an armed body, come to their coun- 
try. This spirit of good will was in a short time destroyed by the 
course of conduct of the Americans and by the Canadians, the ex- 
pected failure of the expeditions. 

However, while the good will spirit existed and many were joining 
the several corps as volunteers, Congress resolved, on January 20, 
1776, to organize two Regiments of Canadians. As they were not to 
be attached to any of the States they became known as CONGRESS’ 
OWN Regiments. The First was organized by Colonel James Living- 
ston. Though one of the well known Livingston family of New York 
he was by birth a Canadian. He was born in 1747 and died at Sara- 
toga, New York, November 20, 1832. 

His father was the youngest son of Robert of Stillwater, New. York. 
His mother, Catharine, daughter of General Abraham Ten Broeck of 
Canada. He married Elizabeth Simpson of Montreal. 

General Richard Montgomery had married into the Livingston 
family of New York. When he was preparing for the invasion of 
Canada James Livingston, then at Montreal succeeded in enlisting the 
services of over 300 Canadians in and about Montreal. These he 
hurried to New York when they joined Montgomery’s army. 

This band of refugee recruits greatly aided Montgomery in the cap- 
ture of Montreal, St. John and other points along the St. Lawrence 
River and were with Montgomery in the assault on Quebec, Decem- 
ber, 31 1775. 

General Montgomery appointed Livingston a COLONEL. On Aug- 
ust 15, 1775, Congress confirmed the appointment and directed that 
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a commission should be given him as COLONEL with authority to enlist 
as many Canadians as desired to engage in the service. 

Captain Wright at this time had been sent to New York State to 
gather recruits. Livingston wrote John Jay, President of the New 
York Provincial Council, requesting aid to promote Wright’s purpose. 

On November 7, 1775, Congress ordered commissions to be sent_ 
General Schuyler for all officers of Livingston’s Regiment who served 
in Canada. 

Major Henry Livingston enlisted a Company at or near Rhinebeck, 
New York and on August 8, 1775, reported the completion of his 
quota to the New York Congress where it was on August 12, 1775 
read. Here are a few Irish named among those he enlisted—possibly 
some were Catholics or ought to be so. John Rogers (Corporal), 
John Moody, M. M’Donnell (drummer), John Rogers, Jr., Ephraim 
Welsh, James Sullivan, John Flinn, John Casey, Thomas Quinn, 
Michael W. Carter, David Burns, John Bradie, William Kearney. 
[Am. Arch., 4 S, 3 Vv, p. 67]. 

“‘We are much in want of clothes, arms, shoes, &c.,’’ he wrote, though 
supplies were then on their way to him. All he got was a ‘‘coat and 
blanket for each man; no hat, shirt, waistcoat, breeches, stockings or 
shoes.” This ‘“‘want of clothing” he thought ‘‘will oblige many to 
desert the service who have engaged in it from principle and from the 
sole view of extracting the country from its present difficulties.”’ 
[sbid, p. 79]. 

The Major did so well in Canada that on December 11, 1775, the 
Continental Congress ordered ‘‘a Sword, of the value of one hundred 
dollars be presented to Captain Henry B. Livingston as a testimony 
of their sense of his services to this country and that they will embrace 
the first opportunity of promoting him in the Army.’’—{tbid 1950]. 

On April 15, 1776, the time of about two hundred of Livingston’s 
Canadians expired. ‘Few if any will reengage,’’ wrote Col. Hazen 
to General Schuyler, April 1. 

Congress August 21, 1776. A Petition from Preudhome la Jeu- 
nesse was presented and read and referred to the Board of War. 
It is in Papers of Congress No. 41, IV, p 376. 

The Board reported That the Petition be granted and a Commis- 
sion be given him to be a Captain of a Company of Canadians, Aca- 
dians and French to belong to Col. Livingston’s Regiment and to 
join the army at Ticonderoga as soon as may be. 
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It was ‘‘ordered to lie’ (on table). The report, in the writing of 
Richard Peters is in the Papers of Congress, No. 147, 1, folio 3. 

In Congress, August 29, 1776, It being represented by Dr. Benja- 
min Franklin, one of the late Commissioners to Canada, that Mons. 
Bernard Mousac de la Marquisie, had a commission given him by the 
said Commissioner, to be a Captain and Engineer in one of the regi- 
ments to be raised there, but that he lost his commission, with his 
baggage, at Chambly; it was thereupon Resolved that a new com- 
mission be granted to him. 

At this time also had Col. Moses Hazen, Commander of the Second 
Canadian Regiment, as well as Colonel Livingston, authority of Con- 
gress to enlist men in any of the States. Livingston and Hazen en- 
deavoring to recruit in New York interfered with the filling of the 
five Battations at Albany and neighborhood so that the Provincial 
Congress informed Washington that it was owing to this that the delay 
in completing New York’s quota was due.—_{Am. Ar. 4-3—1221-1264.] 

Col. Livingston and his Canadians were at this time in service under 
General Mongtomery. 

On September 28, 1775, General Montgomery wrote General Schuv- 
ler. 

“Livingston has a considerable body of Canadians in arms; is very 
active and they have great confidence in him, I believe. I wish to 
have him taken notice of by Congress, in a manner suitable to his 
Services and the risk he runs.” 

“Should things not go well I tremble for the fate of the poor Cana- 
dians who have ventured somuch. What shall I do with them, 
should we be obliged to evacuate the country? though I hope this will 
not be the case.’”-—[Am. Ar., 4-3—954.] 

Col. James Livingston at Fort Chambly, October 26, ’75, de- 
manded from General Montgomery a Court Martial or Court of In- 
quiry—because of complaints by some Canadians. He had detected 
two or three in cutting the sails of vessels at St. Johns and many other 
things belonging to the garrison. 

He named Dungan and Maynard as having joined in a damnable 
scheme to prejudice Montgomery against him. 

‘“‘As for the Canadians not one of them disapproved of my conduct 
except a few villanous thieves. It has been my constant study to 
please them.”’ 

After the defeat of Montgomery. Congress on January 20, 1776, 
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resolved to raise two Regiments of Canadians. That appears to 
have meant that all the Canadians now in the service should be the 
nucleus of two Regiments under Livingston and Hazen who already 
were Colonels and that endeavors should be made to fill up the quota 
of four Battalions in each Regiment. 

Col. Livingston and his Canadians retreated from Canada with the 
American forces. So many of the Canadians seeing that their coun- 
try was being abandoned deserted and remained at home. 

Livingston, and such Canadians as remained, came to Northern 
New York. New recruits were obtained wherever possible. 

In August 1780, Livingston’s Regiment was on duty along the 
Hudson protecting the passes of King’s Ferry and Verplanck’s Point. 
Washington from Peekskill on August 3, 1780, directed ‘‘Col. James 
Livingston to garrison the redoubts at Stony and Verplanck’s 
Point.”’ 

Arnold was at this time in command of West Point. ‘‘Investiga- 
tion clearly shows that the frustrating of Arnold’s treason—the sur- 
render of West Point—was due to the vigilance and prompt and inde- 
pendent action of Col. James Livingston commanding at Velplanck’s 
Point. He had watched passing events with suspicion and questioned 
the propriety and motive of the flags of true from the British to 
Arnold. With seemingly prudent instinct he applied to Major John 
Lamb for ammunition for the only gun Arnold had forgotten and left 
with him. He got it September 20, 1780, The next day the gun 
was tested. It struck the Vulture, which had brought Andre to 
confer with Arnold 
' This caused the Vulture to slip anchor and drop down to Tarry- 
town. This obliged Andre to travel by land while Arnold escaped on 
the Vulture. Washington arrived on 25th and notified Col. Lamb: 
“It is my wish to see Col. James Livingston to-night.”” It is possible 
that while on duty along the Hudson that Father Lotbiniere, known 
in Canada as Chaplain of Hazen’s Regiment and whose career has been 
narrated, may have ministered to the Canadians in Livingston’s 
Regiment as well. No evidence of his presence has been found but 
it is a suggestive inference that while paid by Congress as Chaplain he 
endeavored to perform such sacerdotal duty as the circumstances 
permitted though faculties do to so may have been wanting. 

After the War, Col. Livingston remained in New York and from 
1784 to 1791 was a member of the New York Legislature. 
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On April 23rd, 1783, the following resolution was passed by Con- 
gress: 

‘Resolved, That the memorialist be informed that Congress retains 
a lively sense of the services the Canadian officers and men have ren- 
dered the United States and that they are seriously disposed to reward 

them for their virtuous sufferings in the cause of liberty. 

That they be further informed that whenever Congress can 
consistently make grants of land they will reward in this way as 
far as may be consistent the officers, men, and other Refugees from 
Canada.” 

On April 13, 1785, the refugees from Nova Scotia were promised 
“whenever Congress can consistently make grants of land they will 
reward in this way, as far as may be consistent, the refugees from 
Nova Scotia as may be disposed to live in the Western Country.” 

On April 7, 1798, An Act was passed by which the Refugees 
from Canada and Nova Scotia might present ‘‘a just and true account 
of their claims to the bounty of Congress.” 

It was not until February 18, 1801, that land was assigned for 
claimants 

When the tract of land to be appropriated was determined upon, it 
was found that it was located in the then wilderness of central Ohio, 
unsurveyed and uninhabited and of no known value. 

The land set aide by this Act was four and a half miles wide from 
the line of present Fifth Avenue to Steelton in the city of Columbus, 
Ohio, north and south, and east from the east bank of the Scioto 
river about forty-eight miles. It was intended to extend to the west 
line of the division of land known as the “‘Seven Ranges,” but it was 
never surveyed that far for refugee purposes. The tract as surveyed 
for that purpose contained 130,240 acres. The part in Franklin 
County was all embraced in Montgomery and Truro Townships. 
These two townships extend from the east bank of the Scioto to the 
east line of Franklin County and were four and one-half miles wide 
from north to south. Both of these townships were named by refugee 
influences; that of Montgomery by Judge Edward C. Livingston, 
whose father [Col. James Livingston] as has been stated was with 
General Montgomery when he fell at Quebec and who was a refugee 
from Canada; and Truro by Robert Taylor who came from. Truro, 
Nova Scotia, and was the fourth settler in Truro Township.—_{Ed-. 
ward Livingston Taylor in The Ohio Arch. His. Q., July, 1903.] 
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So if any of the Canadians who enlisted in the Regiments of Col- 
onel Livingston’s or Hazen were alive and concerned about acres 
in the ‘‘then wilderness of Central Ohio” they obtained grants in the 
now City of Columbus. It is probable, however, their claims were 
disposed of to speculators. Perhaps, however, an examination of 
titles in that City would reveal the names of Canadians who served 
in either of the Regiments of “CoNGREss’ Own.” 


CONGRESS’ OWN—COL. MOSES HAZEN REGIMENT. 


‘*THE HAND OF PROVIDENCE HAS BEEN SO CONSPICUOUS THAT HE 
MUST BE WORSE THAN AN INFIDEL WHO LACKS FAITH AND MORE THAN 
WICKED WHO HAS NOT GRATITUDE ENOUGH TO ACKNOWLEDGE HIS 
OBLIGATION” WASHINGTON TO GEN. NELSON, FROM WHITE PLAINS 
AuG. 21st. 1778. [Writings Vol. VI. p. 36.] 


The “SEconD REGIMENT’ of Canadians was commanded by Col. 
Moses Hazen. It was formed in pursuance of the authority of Con- 
gress, January 2oth, 1776, though under way prior to that date. 
On January 22nd, 1776, Congress elected Hazen Colonel and Edward 
Antill, Lieutenant Colonel. 

Nearly 500 Canadians had enlisted under Hazen and did good 
service at Chambly and St. John’s at which many Canadians were 
taken prisoners. On the evacuation of Canada the Regiment had 
so much decreased that on its arrival at Albany, in August 1776, 
it had been reduced to about one hundred men—yet ‘‘calling it a 
Regiment.” Hazen and Antill came to Congress sitting at Philadel- 
phia, and reported the condition of the Command. It was agreed 
to continue the ‘‘Regiment’’ on its old foundation but to enlist 
recruits from any state. Col. Hazen thereon engaged in recruiting 
service in New York State, while Lieut. Col. Antill did like duty 
throughout New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia. 

Col. Mozes Hazen April 1st. 1776 wrote Gen. Schuyler: 

“You are not unacquainted with the friendly disposition of the 
Canadians when General Montgomery first penetrated into the coun- 
try. The ready assistance which they gave on all occasions, by men, 
catriages and provisions was most remarkable. Even when he 
was before Quebec many parishes offered their services in the re- 
duction of that fortress, which was at that time thought unneces- 
sary. But his most unfortunate fate, added to other incidents, has 
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caused such a change in their disposition that we are no more to look 
upon them as friends, but on the contrary, waiting an opportunity 
to join our enemies. That no observation of my own may remain 
obscure, I beg leave to observe that I think the clergy, or guardians 
of the Souls and the conductors of the bodies of these enthusiasts 
have been neglected, perhaps in some instance ill used. Be that as it 
may, they are unanimously (though privately) against our cause, 
and I have too much reason to fear many of them, with other people 
of some consequence, have carried on a correspondence the whole 
winter with General Carleton; in Quebec, and are now plotting our 
destruction. The peasantry, in general, have been ill used. They 
have, in some instances, been dragooned, at the point of the bayonet, 
to furnish wood for the garrison at lower rates than the current 
price, also carriages and many other articles furnished. Certificate 
given not legible, with only half a signature and of consequence 
tejected by the Quarter Master General. It is true they are promised 
payment from time to time, yet they look upon such promises as 
vague, their labor and property lost, and the Congress or United 
Colonies bankrupt; and in a more material point, they have not 
seen a sufficient force in the country to protect them.” 

[Lossing’s Life of Schuyler 1—46.] 

On 15th April the Soldiers who wintered in this country will be 
free and in my opinion, neither art, craft or money will prevail on 
many to reenlist to serve in Canada. 

Col. Livingston’s regiment consisting of about 200 Canadians will 
be free on the same day. Very few of them if any will reengage. 

Hazen wrote “of my intended Regiment I have about 250.” 

General Schuyler wrote to Washington from Fort George, April 
27,1776. 

The licentiousness of our troops both in Canada and in this quarter 
is not easily to be described nor have all my efforts been able to put 
a stop to the scandalous extremes. 

The Commissioners sent by Congress to Canada wrote Congress 
on the deplorable condition of the army in Canada—no money—or 
credit ; ‘‘our enemies take advantage of their distress, to make us look 
contemptible in the eyes of the Canadians, who have been provoked 
by the violence of our military in exacting provisions and services 
from them without pay. A conduct towards a people who suffered 
us to enter their country as friends, that the more urgent necessity 
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can scarce excuse, since it has contributed much to the change in 
their good disposition towards us into enmity and makes them 
wish our departure 

In Congress July 30th, 1776. Resolved: That General Schuyler 
be desired to enquire into the conduct of Colonel Hazen, who is charged 
with having beaten and ill-treated Francis Cuillot de la Rose, a 
continental Captain of Canadian Militia, and also to have ill-treated 
Charles Robert de la Fontaine, a Canadian, at Champly, and put such 
conduct into a proper channel for trial and punishment. 

A letter of Colonel Hazen dated Montreal 20th, April 1776, relates 
the situation at that time. 

MONTREAL, 20th April, 1776 

I have your letter of the roth, current by Gen. Arnold. Am sorry 
to hear of your ill-luck in recruiting. You have long since heard 
of Mr. Goddard Walker’s and Lorrimer’s exit. The last mentioned 
rascal was at the Cedars with your batteaus and a party of soldiers 
from Auswegatin enlisting men and stirring up the Indians to cut 
our throats here assuring them that eight hundred Indians with 
the garrison of Detroit, Niagara, etc., together with all the French 
Inhabitants in that country,would be at the Cedars in twenty days 
from that time, which has caused great convulsions in that part of 
the country. Indeed, there is nothing but plotting and preparations 
making us against throughout the whole district. The Priests are 
at the bottom. I have good intelligence, and you may depend upon 
what I say to be a fact. Mr. Lorrimer has returned with his batteaus 
laden with provisions. On this information I ordered Col. Birle, 
with a detachment of his regiment, who was then just arrived at 
St. John’s, to march immediately and take post at the Cedars, in- 
tending also to establish another at Carringnon. Gen. Arnold soon 
after arrived, and much approved of this measure, as it will totally 
cut off all communication with the upper country. 

I have been very attentive in my endeavors to secure the Indian 
nations at Caughnawago, Canasedage, St. Regis and St. Francois in 
our favor, and hope we shall succeed. Indeed, I have so far as to in- 
duce the Caughnawago tribe to call together the heads of those other 
nations in General Congress. We must, at any rate, have them in our 
interest, after which we shall have nothing to fear from the upper 
country. Frobisher is returned. His business is referred to a Con- 
mittee of Congress, who is supposed now to be at Fort George. Gen. 
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Thomas is said to be at or near that place on his way to take command 
in Canada. Gen. Howe, with his whole army, has left Boston. You 
will remember my remarks to Congress with respect to this matter. 
We have no certain accounts of Lake George being open, but I take 
it for granted that it is before this, consequently the arrival of our 
army before Quebec will depend on wind and weather, as is all 
water carriage. You cannot now expect them at Quebec before 
the 5th or roth of May. Gen. Wooster has ordered me to join him 
at Quebec with the handful of men I have, calling it a regiment, 
not considering I am sure the situation I am in, a sample of it you 
see by Brandinoor’s company, when nine out of twenty-two deserted 
ou their way down. It will not do to break faith with the Canadians, 
and I know it is impossible to march from this until they are paid. 
Indeed, in all appearance, it has been in all difficulty that I have 
prevailed on them thus far to their duty, in which ‘‘Sier Floquette” 
has assisted by giving them absolution when every priest in the coun- 
try refused. He has now the name of My Chaplain. 

I have neccessary intelligence thro’ that quarter. Indeed, I have 
laid myself out for it, and believe I have got what may be depended 
upon. A stroke must by and by be struck here. I only wanted 
force to put it into execution before this. I have been free in reveal- 
ing secrets. Your prudence will manage them in a proper manner. 

Yours, etc., etc., etc., 
MOSES HAZEN. 
Canadian Archives, Haldimand Papers, B. Page 398. 

In Congress September 24th, 1776. 

Committee on petition of Colonel Hazen reported, the same as 
taken into consideration Whereupon RESOLVED 

That Colonel Hazen and Lieutenant Colonel Antill be continued 
in their offices, in the army of the Untied States and that they re- 
cruit their regiment to the number of a battalion on the Continental 
establishment. That the settlement of Colonel Hazen’s accounts 
of monies advanced by him for the service of the United States in 
Canada be referred to the Commissioners appointed to audit the 
northern department. That one thousand and ninety five dollars 
be paid to Colonel Hazen, in full satisfaction for his neat cattle, 
sheep, swine, poultry, hay and other articles alleged to have been 
taken and used for the benefit of the Continental army near St. John’s; 
which sum, together with 5334 dollars already received by him of 
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the said articles, as estimated by commissioners appointed by Gen- 
eral Wooster for that purpose pursuant to an order of Congress: 
That the damages done to his buildings, farms &c. by our troops 
or those of the enemy, ought not to be paid, unless general provision 
be made for compensating all others, who, by means of war, have, 

in like manner, been damnified, which may be a subject to be con- 
sidered after the close of the war. 

; PENNSYLVANIANS IN HAZEN’S REGIMENT, 

Under authority to recruit in any State Col. Hazen’s Regiment, 
by December 29th 1779, had obtained 153 Pennsylvanians. Among 
them were the following of Irish-Catholic names. All may not have 
been of the faith their names imply, but others, of not so distinc- 
tively Irish-Catholic names though they may have been Catholics, 
do not appear on the list. 

Edward Bradley enlisted February 19th 1777. Wounded at 
Germantown ; discharged April 23d 1782. Died at Carlisle February 
7th 1786, leaving a widow Sarah. Daniel McAuley resided at Mech- 
lenberg Co., North Carolina, in 1834. That being a strong Presby- 
terian Settlement; Daniel may have been one of them and not one 
of Ours. Hugh Barnett. Dennis Bohan, enlisted April 13th 1777. 
Dennis Brian, transferred to the sappers and miners; James Car- 
roll; John Demullen (may have been John D.); Edward Dougherty, 
December 14th 1776. So he may have joined in Canada. Daniel 
Duff, April 17th 1777; Richard Ennis, April 16, 1777; William Fitz- 
gibbon; James Gibbon; David Gray; Joseph Hannegan, died in 
Indiana March, 1833; James Hayes, March 1, 1777, discharged 1781, 
resided in York Co., in 1808; Michael Hilands, March 2d 1777, died 
November 13, 1780; James Hughes, November 15, 1776. So he toomay 
have joined in Canada. He was transferred to Washington’s Guard; 
David Kelly ; Robert Kelly, Timothy Kelly, January 18, 1777; Michael 
Leary, March 29, 1777; Hugh Lizzey; Stephen Lyon, December 12, 
1776. So he may have joined in Canada. Arthur Martin, March 29, 
1777; John Martin; Samuel Martin; Moses McCann ; Thomas McClean; 
Hugh McClelland; John McClelland; Charles McCune; Owen Mc- 
Glaughlin; Patrick McGlaughlin; James McMullen; John McNeal; 
Michael Mitchell; James Norton, June 9, 1777, resided in Lancaster 
Co., Pa. in 1835, age 99. William Norton, June 5th, 1777, resided 
in Columbia Co., Pa., in 1835 age 100. Most likely they were bro- 
thers. Dennis O’Brien, Oct. 7,1776—perhaps a recruit in Canada; 
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Morris Roach; James Shields, May 26, 1777, wounded and discharged 
1783, resided in Blacklist Township, Indiana Co., in 1835, age go. 
John Sweeney, taken prisoner at Brandywine and escaped. Edward 
Thompson; Michael Traynor, December 6, 1776; Thomas Welsh. 
[Pa. Archives, Pa. in Rev. Vol. 11] 

A company under command of Captain Burns was in December 
1776 stationed at Chester, Pa. Under date of December 24th, he 
advertised a list of deserters offering ten dollars reward for the cap- 
ture of each. [Pa. Gaz.] Among the deserters were James McDonald, 
James Rogers, James Brinck, Patrick Bradley, Nicholas Still, Wil- 
liam Wilson, Jomes Robinson, In the Pennsylvania Journal, March 
26, 1777, eight deserters from Hazen’s Regiment are advertised. 
Seven are described as “‘natives of Ireland.’’ Ten dollars over the 
reward given by Congress was offered for their capture. 

On November 29th 1779, Colonel Hazen sent a Memorial to Gen- 
eral Washington from Peekskill, New York, stating that the Regi- 
ment was raised by order of Congress January 20th 1776, to com- 
prise four battalions of 250 men; that 477 men were enlisted; that 
want of money to pay the bounty prevented the Regiment being 
filled up at that time and in that country ; that the Regiment has been 
employed in hard services in the course of the contest; a part of it 
was at the blockade and assault of Quebec; that part of the officers 
and men raised in Canada retreated with General Sullivan’s army 
on June 17th 1776, from Canada; that on October 23rd 1776, con- 
gress ordered the Regiment to be kept on original foundation and 
to be recruited; that it entered the campaign of 1777 with 720 men; 
that it was with General Sullivan in the action at Staten Island, 
August 22d, 1777; at Brandywine 11th September and at German- 
town October 4th following, ‘‘in all of which it acquitted itself with 
honor and was in the last engagement amongst the troops that 
were rewarded with your Excellency’s Thanks;” that in these three 
engagements it lost in killed, wounded and taken prisoners, 15 com- 
missioned officers and 133 non-commissioned officers and men. 

The Regiment was recruited from Canada to North Carolina; 
that Congress, March 15th, 1779, had ordered that the several States 
be given credit for these recruits; that the Regiment had 16 offi- 
cers and 111 non-commissioned officers and privates from Canada 
for whom no kind of provision had been made; that the 
Canadian soldiers are not inferior to any in the Regiment, in point 
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of Morality, Bravery, or attachment to the cause and services in 
which they are engaged; a proof of which is one Canadian only has 
deserted since the Regiment retreated out of Canada, nine different 
detachments were sent into that Country the last Summer for intei- 
ligence and the greatest part of the other Canadians in sight of and 
not more than one day’s march from their own country, families, 
friends, connections and estates. 

There are now 471 non-commissioned officers and privates on 
the muster-roll; 460 enlisted on twenty dollars bounty; not a man 
has received either town or State bounty. It is as good a corps as 
any in the army. 

Colonel Hazen sought to have his command placed under an estab- 
lishment by which they could enjoy the same rights as other com- 
mands. 

He closed by saying: It is hoped and really wished for that the 
period may not be too far off when this Regiment may be adopted 
by their own the Fourteenth State in America, ‘“‘meaning thereby 
the hope that Canada would soon be joined with the Thirteen other 
States. [Pa. Ar. 2d S-8-17-19.] 

General Mooers, who died February 18th 1783, aged eighty years 
was adjutant of Col. Hazen’s Regiment. In July 1783 with ten men, 
eight being Canadians, went to Point au Roche, Canada. The British 
held Point au Fair at the north end of Grand Isle opposite Point au 
Roche. Col. Hazen arrived there in September 1783. 

After the disbandment of the Army the Acts of Congress relative 
to the services of Canadians applied of course to Col. Hazen’s Regi- 
ment as well as the Col. Livingston’s. ; 

Council No. 502 of the Knights of Columbus of New York City, 
is called ‘‘CoNGREsSS Own CounciL”’ ‘“‘to commemorate the patriotic 
Services of the three Catholic Regiments who fought in the war of 
the Revolution . The name was selected by our Chaplain, Rev. L. 
Peter Gravel who is a French Canadian’’ writes James W. King, 
Grand Knight of the Council. 

There were but two, not three Regiments. 








FATHER LOTBINIERE APPEALS TO GENERAL SULLIVAN 

TO ADVOCATE HIS CAUSE BEFORE CONGRESS. 

[Translation.] 
General: 

I have been an eye witness of the courage and prudence which 
your Excellency showed at Chambly and Sorel. You were the same 
in all places where you fought and your courage and prudence rightly 
gained for you the applause and esteem of all who fought under your 
orders. Your gallantry made me often wish to see your Excellency 
at the head of the army, after the death of the valiant Montgomery. 
But Congress sent (the Respectable) Woorster, who was too old to 
succeed in that capacity. Had your Excellency been sent, all Cana- 
da would have united to the United States, and the Canadian people 
who hate the English and ardently wish to throw off the Englsh yoke 
would have held the country against England and all the armies she 
might have sent. As for me I would now enjoy in peace my income 
which amounted to 450 pounds sterling and would have kept the 
honorable position I held, instead of being adrift in a foreign country, 
always on the verge of starvation as my salary has not been paid. 

I have some reason to believe that General Arnold and other 
officers of high rank have told your Excellency of my former prosper- 
ous and honorable position ; that after the bishop, I was the foremost 
priest in the country by birth, position and income. When I took 
sides with the United States they bore witness of all those facts when 
they reached Congress, but the majority of the members of that honor- 
able assemply have not seen those facts, they formed an opinion with- 
out considering them and they looked down upon me as a poverty- 
stricken priest, who for a living, joined the army as chaplain. There- 
fore, they paid no attention and gave me no consideration and last 
year I received only 240 dollars a month. Besides I was paid only 
every four months. I have been on the very point of dying on the 
streets of hunger and exposure as I have had to sell my linens and part 
of my clothes to keep myself alive. Finally I resolved to declare 1° 
my poverty to Congress, 2° the impossibility of borrowing or of get- 
ting anything from my country, all communications between Canada 
and this country being cut off. I added that the bishop, the clergy 
and the nobility, although they were vexed at my action, would take 
the opportunity to show that one cannot rely on the Americans. 
They would say: Iotbiniere had an honorable position and a good in- 
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come; he has left everything against our wishes, to side with them; 
as a reward they left him to die of hunger and exposure in the streets 
of Philadelphia. 

This petition was presented and Congress ordered that, money 
having depreciated in value, I should be paid 965 doll. and 5 shill. in 
gold. Furthermore, I was to receive 40 dollars in gold. 

This petition was presented and Congress ordered that, money 
having depreciated in value, I should be paid 965 doll. and 5 shill. in 
gold. Furthermore, I was to receive 40 dollars in gold per month. 
This order was taken to the office of the Treasury and the commissar- 
ies of that office gave me a warrant for 965 doll. and 5 shill. in bill 
emitted. Said warrant has been in my hands since the 2nd of Sep- 
tember last and has not been paid. I received only 20,000 continen- 
tal dollars in two payments, which make 266 doll. bill emitted, and 
5 shillings. I could not get one cent more since the first of August 
until now; therefore my salary is due for nine months which makes 
360 doll. bill emitted. 360 added to 699 doll. the balance of the war- 
rant, makes 1059, due me. But what shall I get? The state money 
being valued at three dollars for one I shall receive only 353 doll. in 
gold and if Congress delays longer that payment, I shall not see any- 
thing of it. You see, General, how I am wronged. Had I received 
that money earlier, even in January, when there was not yet any 
difference between gold and bills emitted, I would have been able to 
buy the necessaries of life and besides I would have laid in a supply of 
sugar and coffee which would have saved me a lot of money. 

I thought that I would give you some explanation on this ques- 
tion and as you seem so well inclined to help me, will you kindly 
permit me to ask you to present to Congress this short address which 
will be strengthened by your powers of oratory and by your charm of 
speaking. 

Mr. Lotbiniere, a priest from Canada, and the only one of the 
clergy of that country who, notwithstanding the opposition of his 
oishop, his family and his friends, sided with the party of Liberty, 
has come to me and presented himself as the former general-in-chief 
of the army in Canadain 1776. He told me of his poverty due to the 
fact that his salary and the warrant given him on the 2nd of Septem- 
ber last, have not been paid. He says that he received on October 
2nd last on account of his warrant ten thousand continental dollars, 
that the value of that inoney being at the time 75 for one silver dollar. 
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This money enabled him to buy a suit, some shirts, stockings and 
shoes and to live until the 2nd of February. But since the 2nd of 
February the continental dollars fell considerably in value; so did the 
state money. 2v0 continental dollars were worth oniv one silver 
doliar and 3 dollars of the state monev worth onlv one, so that he 
could manage to get only a wig and a pair of shoes and had to live very 
economically on the other ten thousand dollars, which he received 
on the 2nd of February last. Now he has only 500 with which he 
hopes to be able to live a week. 
In fact, gentlemen, the high position he held. the large income he 
gave up to join our cause, the considerable help he gave our army, 
his very presence holding back in our regiments the enlisted Cana- 
dians who wanted to leave because the Bishop had ordered all priests 
to refuse the sacraments, even at the hour of death. to aii those who 
had enlisted in our army, and had thev left the whole armv would have 
perished ; all these considerations speak for him, they were communi- 
cated to you by General Arnold and other high ranking officers. 
Therefore, we cannot, without injustice and without incurring the 
blame of the Canadian clergy, nobility and peasantry, leave without 
help this honest priest, who would be well- to-do if he had not espou- 
sed our cause. Therefore, it is absolutely necessary that we pav the 
balance of his warrant, amounting now to 699 doll. state monev and 
his nine months salary amounting to 360. He complains that the 
war-board and the Treasury do not execute the orders they receive 
from Congress in his case. We must thererfore, give a special order 
either to the Continental Treasurer or to the pay master to pay him 
promptly on the first of the month. Everv communication with 
Canada being cut off, this gentleman is unable to receive anything from 
his country and is not in the same predicament as the other officers 
who may get help from home, while waiting for their salaries. If 
we cannot do him justice let us cut off his head and end his misery; 
he himself would prefer that wavy of dying to a lingering and ignomin- 
ious death. ‘ 
Gentlemen. I repeat that we owe it to justice and to the nec- 
essity of securing the good will of the Canadians, who, notwithstand- 
ing their feeling against him would not entertain a good opinion of us 
to help him out of misery and pay him promptly on the first of the 
month. His age, his noble birth. and his position command our 
respect and it is humiliating for him to go 30 to 40 times to the war 
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board or to the Treasury without getting anything but rude answers 
from the officials. 

This speech, General, enhanced by the glamor of the eloquence 
with which nature has endowed you will be irresistible. This being 
done nothing in the world will restrain me when I shall find an oppor- 
tunity of showing your Excellency the depth of my gratitude. 

Lotbiniere, Canadian priest and Knight of the Order of Malta, 

To His Excellency Mr. Sullivan, Major General of the Armies of 
the United States of America. 

Original in French. Papers of Continental Congress, No. 78, 
XIV, 423.] 

Perhaps General Sullivan acceded to the request of Father Lot- 
biniere but perhaps not. On September 5, 1774, he wrote from 
Philadelphia to Captain John Langdon, denouncing the Quebec Bill. 
He declared the Catholic an accursed religion, so dangerous to the 
State and favorable to despotism ‘‘that Philadelphia will be a city 
of refuge for Roman Catholics who will ever appear in favor of the 
prerogative of the crown, backed by an abandoned minister, aided by 
the whole force of Great Gritian and assisted by the same Indian 
nations. I am certain no God may as well exist in the universe as 
those two Religions where the Papists have the power toextirpate the 
profession of the other,’’ 

Yet Sullivan was the son of an Irish Catholic. 

He may have become more tolerant of Catholics from his inter- 
course with them in Canada and his association with Father Lotbini- 
ere. When, in 1781, an effort was made in his State, New Hampshire 
to abolish the religious test for office, he drew up the report of the 
town of Durham in favor of striking out ‘‘Protestant” and inserting 
“Christian” in the Constitution of the State. 
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WASHINGTON DIRECTS THAT THE RELIGION OF THE 
CANADIANS BE RESPECTED AND PROTECTED AND NO 
CONTEMPT OR RIDICULE BE SHOWN ITS CEREMON- 
IES OR MINISTERS. 


Among Washington’s instructions to Arnold on his departure on 
the expedition to Canada was this: J, 

14. As the contempt of the religion of a country by ridiculing any 
of its ceremonies, or affronting its ministers or votaries, has ever been 
deeply resented, you are to be particularly careful to restrain every 
officer and soldier from such imprudence and folly, and to punish 
every instance of it. On the other hand, as far as lies in your power, 
you are to protect and support the free exercises of the religion of the 
country, and the undisturbed enjoyment of the rights of conscience 
in religious matters, with your utmost influences and authority. 

Given under my hand, at headquarters, Cambridge, the 14th day 
of September, 1775. 

WASHINGTON’S ADDRESS TO THE CANADIANS. 

The’ following ADDRESS TO THE INHABITANTS OF CANADA was 
issued by General Washington from Cambridge, Mass., on the setting 
out of General Arnold’s expedition to Canada. It was printed in 
French and in English for distribution in that country. 

By hts Excellency GEORGE WASHINGTON, Esquire, Commander-tn- 

Chief of the Army of the United Colonies of NORTH-AMERICA. 
To the Inhabitants of CANADA: 

FRIENDS AND BRETHREN: The unnatural contest between the 
English Colonies and Great Britain has now risen to such a height, that 
arms alone must decide it. The Colonies, confiding in the justice of 
their cause and the purity of their intentions, have reluctantly ap- 
pealed to that Being in whose hands are all human events. He has 
hitherto smiled upon their virtuous efforts. The hand of tyranny 
has been arrested in its ravages, and the British arms, which have 
shone so much splendor in every part of the globe, are now tarnished 
with disgrace and disappointment. Generals of approved experience, 
who boasted of subduing this great Continent, find themselves cir- 
cumscribed within the limits of a single City and its suburbs, suffering 
all the shame and distress of a siege, while the freeborn sons of Amert- 
ca, animated by the genuine principles of liberty and love of their 
Country, with increasing union, firmness, and discipline, repel every 
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attack, and despise every danger. Above all, we rejoice that our 
enemies have been deceived with regard to vou; they have persuaded 
hemseives, they have even dared to say, that the Canadians were not 
capable of distinguishing between the blessings of libertv and the 
wretchedness of slaverv ; that gratifving the vanity of a little circle of 
nobility would blind the eves of the people of Canada; by such arti- 
fices they hoped to bend you to their views, but they have been de- 
ceived ; instead of finding in you that poverty of soul and baseness of 
spirit, they see with a chagrin equal to our joy, that vou are enlight- 
ened, generous, and virtuous; that vou will not renounce vour own 
rights, or serve as instruments to deprive your fellow-subjects of 
theirs. 

Come, then, my brethren, unite with us in an indissoluble union; 
let us run together to the same goal. We have taken up arms in de- 
fence of our liberty, our property, our wives, and our children; we are 
determined to preserve them or die. We look forward with pleasure 
to that day, not far remote, we hope, when the inhabitants of America 
shall have one sentiment, and the full enjoyment of the blessings of a 
free Government. Incited by these motives, and encouraged by the 
advice of many friends of libertv among you, the grand American 
Congress have sent an Armv into vour Province. under the command 
of General Schuyler, not to plunder, but to protect vou; to animate 
and bring forth into action those sentiments of freedom vou have dis- 
closed, and which the tools of despotism would extinguish through the 
whole creation. To co-operate with this design, and to frustrate 
those cruel and perfidious schemes which would deluge our frontiers 
with the blood of women and children, I have detached Colonel 
Arnold into vour Country, with a part of the Army under my com- 
mand. I have enjoined upon him, and I am certain that he will con- 
sider himself, and act as in the Countrv of his patrons and best friends. 
Necessaries and accommodations of everv kind which vou mav fur- 
nish he will thankfullv receive, and render the full value. I invite 
vou, therefore, as friends and brethren, to provide him with such 
supplies as vour Country affords; and I pledge myself not only for 
vour safety and security, but for ample compensation. Let no man 
desert his habitation. Let no one flee as before anenemy. The cause 
of America and of libertv is the cause of every virtuous American 
citizen, whatever mav be his religion or his descent. The United 
Colonies know no distinction but such as slavery, corruption, and 
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arbitrary domination, may create. Come, then, ye generous citi- 
zens, range yourselves under the standard of general liberty, against 
which all the force and artifice of tyranny will never be able to prevail. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
(Am. Ar., 4 Se., 3 vol., p. 764). 
This address issued in September, 1775, when Arnold’s expedition 
went to Canada. 


WASHINGTON REBUKES INSULT TO CANADIAN CATHO- 
LICS AND ACCORDS PUBLIC THANKS TO “OUR BRE- 
THREN” FOR THEIR SERVICES. 


The soldiers of Washington’ sarmy near Boston in 1775 prepared 
to celebrate ‘‘Porr’s Day” November 5, to commemorate the alleged 
GunpowderPlot. 

The General issued this order dated that day: 

As the commander-in-chief has been apprised of a design formed 
for the observance of that ridiculous and childish custom of burning 
the effigy of the Pope, he can not help expressing his surprise that 
there should be officers and soldiers in his army so void of common 
sense as not to see the impropriety of such a step. 

At such a juncture and in such circumstances, to be insulting their 
religion is so monstrous as not to be suffered or excused ; indeed, in- 
stead of offering the most remote insult, it is our duty to address 
public thanks to these our brethren, as to them we are so much in- 
debted for every late happy success over the common enemy in 
Canada. : 


ADDRESS OF THE PROVINCIAL CONGRESS AT NEW 
YORK TO THE INHABITANTS OF THE PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC, 1775. 
[MS. Canadian Archives, Series Q. Vol. 11,p. 233.] 
In Provincial Congress, 
NEw York, June 2d, 1775. 
Friends and Countrymen, 

The parent of the Universe, hath divided this Earth among the 
children of men, and drawn out the line of their habitations. This 
great God, having ordained that all our joys and sorrows here below 
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should proceed from the effect of human actions, upon human beings, 
our situation has drawn together this great bond of mutual depend- 
ence and enabled us to deal out injuries and kindness to each other. 
We consider you as our freinds, and we feel for you the affection 
of Brothers. 

The great question between Britian and her Colonies, is, whether 
they are subjects or whether they are slaves. 

The rights delivered down to us by our forefathers, the venerable 
Laws of our Country, have subjected our own property to our own 
disposal, nor hath any earthly power a right to take it away. Man- 
kind ought to be governed by the dictates of Justice, and not by the 
hand of oppression. The peaceable enjoyment of what we yet call 
our own, and that Liberty, which confers on every man the right of 
adoring his God in the manner which he humbly thinks most agreeable 
to the divine nature; these are the objects of all our labors and of all 
our cares. 

Ministerial tyranny hath endeavoured throughout all these Col- 
onies to rend from us the dearest rights of humanity, and in the 
defense of those rights, some persons have taken certain forts in this 
Colony, which are near your Frontiers. 

We have heard that others have made an attack upon the Post 
of St. John’s, an attempt without our Council or participation, and 
altho’ we have taken measures for the defense of our own Fortress, 
yet our only Intention is, to prevent any hostile incursions upon, 
by the Troops in your Province . 

Confident that the enemies of our King and his people will take 
every opportunity to excite Jealousies and discord amongst us, we 
beseech you not to be imposed on by their artifices, but call to your 
remembrance ‘the complicated horrors of a barbarous war, avoid 
those measures which must plunge us both into distress, and instead 
of consenting to become miserable slaves generally dare to partici- 
pate with your fellow subjects, in the sweets of that security, which 
is the glorious lot of Freedom,. 

We are with sincere affection, 
Your brethren and friends, 
P. B. V. LIVINGSTON, Presid’t. 
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THE CATHOLIC SCOTCH LOYALISTS OF ‘THE BACK SET- 
TLEMENTS OF THE PROVINCE OF NEW YORK.” PETI- 
TION OF REV. RODERICK MacDONELL TO. BE APPOINT- 
ED “AS THEIR CLERGYMAN” AT “THEIR NEW SET- 
TLEMENT” IN CANADA, 1785. 


(Canadian Archives, Series Q. Vol. 24, p. 279.] 
WHITEHALL, 24 June, 1785. 
Lieut. Gov. Hamilton, Quebec. 
Sir: 

Having laid before the King a memorial of Mr. Roderick Mac 
Donell, stating that at the solicitation of a considerable number 
of Scots Highlanders, and other British subjects of the Roman 
Catholick Persuasion, who, prior to the last war, were Inhabitants 
of the Back Settlements of the Province of New York, and to whom 
in consideration of their Loyalty and services, Lands have been 
lately assigned in the higher parts of Canada, he is desirous of joining 
them in order to serve them in the capacity af a clergyman, in the 
humble hope that, on his arrival at their Settlement he shall be 
allowed by Government an annual subsistence for the Discharge 
of that Duty. I enclose to you the said Memorial, and am to signify 
to you the King’s Commands that you do permit Mr. MacDonell 
to join the aforementioned Settlers, and officiate as their clergyman; 
and with respect to the allowance to be made to him, I shall take an 
early opportunity of communicating to you His Majesty’s Pleasure. 

Iam &c., 
SYDNEY. 


MEMORIAL OF RODERICK MACDONELL. 


[Canadian Archives, Series Q. Vol. 24, p. 280.] 
The Memorial of Mr. Roderick MacDonell 

Most Humbly Sheweth, 

That a considerable number of Scots Highlanders, and other 
British Natives, who, prior to the last war, were inhabitants of the 
Back Settlements of the Province of New York, adhering strictly 
to their Duty and Allegiance, until, being unsupported, they were 
overwhelmed by the numbers of the enemy, then retiring through 
the woods to Canada, they served in the 84th Royal Yorkers, and 
other Regts upon the different expeditions from that Province until 
the peace, as Sir Guy Carleton, Lieutenant General Haldimand, 
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Brigadier Gen. Maclean, Sir John Johnson and other officers can 
testify. 

Yet on June 27th the same Provincial Congress declared: 

As the free enjoyment of the rights of Conscience is of all others 
the most valuable branch of human liberty, and the indulgence and 
establishment of Popery along all the interior confines of the old 
Protestant Colonies tends not only to obstruct their growth, but to 
weaken their security, that neither the Parliament of Great Britain, 
nor any other earthly legislature or tribunal, ought or can of right 
interfere or interpose in any wise howsoever in the religious and 
ecclesiastical concern of the Colonies. [Amar. 4S. 2 Vol. p. 1327.] 

This resolution had been under debate on June 12th. It was then 
adopted as part of a plan of Accommodation with Great Britain, 
by which peace would be secured. The vote was 18 for and 9 against. 


COLONEL MORGAN CONNOR AND OTHERS, IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA, DURING THE REVOLUTION. 


Martin I. J. Griffin, Esq., 
Philadelphia. 
My dear Sir: : 

In your note of the 11th instant, you ask—Who was the Morgan 
Connor Adjutant General on the 8th of May 1777, who then issued 
the order of General Washington against Gaming?—Answer: He 
was the same person who, in 1773, was living in Douglass Township, 
Berks County, Pennsylvania, and is rated on its Tax List as a ‘‘single 
man.’’ The next year, I find he had a warrant for Three Hundred 
Acres of land in Turbut Township, Northumberland County, Penna. 
In 1775, July 17th, he was commissioned 1st Lieutenant in Captain 
George Nagel’s company of Riflemen raised in Reading, Berks Co. 
Penna. Commissioned Captain on January the 5th, 1776; March oth, 
called from camp by Congress and sent into the Southern Depart- 
ment and appointed Brigade Major to General Armstrong, in So. 
Carolina; May 8th, 1777, as Adjutant General, issued Washington’s 
orders against gaming, as you mention above. In line rank he was 
Lieutenant Colonel Commandant of the 7th Pennsylvania Regiment. 

Morgan Connor (O’Connor in full) served with credit from the 
opening of the Revolutionary war down to some time in the year 
1779, when having fallen into ill health, he was forced to request 
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sick-leave, which being granted, he started on a voyage to the West 
Indies from which he never returned, as the ship was lost at sea. 
This untimely death alone prevented his further promotion, for it is 
evident that he was a man of good parts—native and acquired: in a 
letter, to President Reed, of Pennsylvania, dated Sept, 5th, 1780, 
General Arthur St. Clair thus speaks of him—“‘I entirely agree with 
you about Colonel Connor * * * he was a Person esteemed by all his 
acquaintances, and allowed to be a very deserving officer.” 

Letters of Administrations in the estate of Lt. Colonel Morgan 
O’Connor (in which his surname is spelled ‘‘Conner,” a variant in 
frequent use) were granted to Dennis McCarthy, Sept. 8th, 1780 
(Vol. 1, p. 31, No. 47. Reg, of Wills Office, Phila.)—Dennis McCarthy 
and Bryan O’Hara, with Patrick Byrne, give bond to the amount 
of three thouasnd pounds.—D. Mc C. charges expenses to York- 
town and Cumberland ‘‘in transacting business for deceased :” since 
there were Connors living in both York and Cumberland, Penna., 
the mention of those place-names by McCarthy is very suggestive; 
in short, I infer that his visits may have been to those Connors, as 
relatives and co-heirs of the late Colonel. ‘“York Town” was an old 
designation for York the present city of York County, Penna. 

In the 2d Session of the 11th Congress the heirs of the said Lt. 
Colonel Morgan Connor petitioned for arrears of pay said to be due 
him at the time of his death (Journal, p. 176); in 1810, Jan. 31st, 
the Committee on Claims reported adversely and the matter seems 
to have been dropped—who were these heirs? probably mere col- 
laterals ; but if their names could be discovered, the particular family 
of O’Connor to which Morgan belonged might be revealed with 
certainty. 

You also ask if Morgan Connor was a Catholic: I think he was, 
otherwise could he have been godfather to the children of Catholics? 
—that (godfather) he certainly was although by proxy, his absence 
with the army preventing his presence at the christening in St. 
Joseph’s Church, Philadelphia ;—I give below the entries from the 
church’s Baptismal Register for the years 1776 and 1777 as printed 
on pp. 237 and 239, Vol. 2, ‘American Catholic Historical Society’s 
Records:”’ 

“A. D. 1776,—Cullen, Thomas, of TRomas and Sabina Cullen, 
born November 7th, baptized November 18th, sponsor Michael 
Connor (for Morgan Connor), at Pottsgrove.”’ (Now Pottstown, Pa.) 
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“A. D. 1777—Connor, John of Michael and Mary Connor, born 
Feburary 19th, baptized March 5th, sponsor John Cotringer(for 
Morgan Connor) and Catharine Cotringer.”—The child John, after- 
wards known as John M. Connor (the “‘M” standing for Michael or 
Morgan as I suppose; but I know not which) lived in Philadelphia, 
dying about the year 1830. That the Morgan Connor of the church 
entries was he of the Continental Army need not be doubted; for 
besides the evidence to that effect afforded by the necessity of em- 
ploying a proxy, noted above, I will state that the said officer is 
the only Morgan Connor that I have found mentioned in any of the 
various records of Provincial Pennsylvania.—As for Michael Connor, 
the father of John, he was the Loyalist of that name whose estate 
was confiscated in the Revolution.—Referring to his last male de- 
scendant the above John (otherwise John M. Connor, who died in or 
about 1830, as stated before), I will mention that his portrait, painted 
by the artist Neagle, was in the possession of his (J. M. C.’s) relative 
Miss Mary King Lenthall, of Washington, with one, also of John’s 
sister Anna Maria, Mrs Joseph Eck; I saw these likenesses in 1885. 
The portraits are remarkable, for each one gives a distinct Irish type 
occurring in children of the same parentage—remarkable yet not 
very infrequent, as I have observed; viz., the florid, and the dark, 
Gaelic Celt. John is fair, blue-eyed and ruddy, while his sister is 
pale, black-eyed and black-haired. In expression the man is 
affable, gracious; the woman grave to sternness. 

Judging from the church entries given, I infer that Colonel Morgan 
Connor must have been a friend of Michael Connor and, probably, 
a kinsman; but, as to the latter, I have no proof. 

Both men are interesting characters in the Philadelphia of Revolu- 
tionary times, standing as each did for one and the other of the two 
great principles that divided the people—Michael for Royalty, Mor- 
gan for Republicanism. 

In conclusion I will say that if any readers of this letter can throw 
light upon the possible family connection uniting the two men, 
or reveal the part of Ireland from which they came, I hope the in- 
formation will be given either to you or to me direct, as I take deep 
interest in all of the Connors who came to Provincial Pennsylvania— 
and many did come, even from the time of Penn the Founder, men 
of the old Milesian race—possessing the land, not merely in 
small tracts, but in large areas numbering thousand of acres, 
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as, for instance in the case. of John O’Conor (Faly), of Dublin, 
who came thence about 1779 and, after living here for some 
twenty years, died at his place in Warwick Township, Bucks 
County, Penna. His will proved in 1799, is registered at Doylestown, 
said county.—In Northumberland County (in a part now embraced 
by Luzerne) he, in company with one or two other Irishmen, had 
a tract of land amounting to over three thousand acres in extent, 
which tract he called ‘‘O’Phaly” (otherwise “‘Offaly’’ and in short, 
“Faly” as given above, the ancient seat of his race in Leinster) and, 
dividing the estate into farms, called each one by the name of some 
ancient hero of his race. This O’Conor—Faly, as well as another 
of the race, viz., Christopher O’Connor, lies in St. Mary’s church-yard, 
South Fourth Street, Philadelphia——Besides these O’Connors— 
Faly there certainly settled in Pennsylvania, during colonial times, 
members of the ancient O’Connor clans of Roscommon and Kerry, 
with, doubtless, those of other districts, so, by this time, old O’Con- 
nor blood must not be lacking in the veins of Pennsylvanians, and, 
since blood should warm to the call of kindred blood, I hope this 
call of mine will be answered. 
Believe me, 
Very truly yours. 
PHILIP S. P. CONNER. 
Member Penna. Historical Society, American Catholic Historical 
Society, and Penna. Genealogical Society of Philadelphia. 

Rowlandsville, Cecil County, Maryland. 
June 18th, 1906. 


Mr. Conner is the son of Commodore D. Conner, Commander 
of the Home Squadron in the war with Mexico. 
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Martyrologium Americanum 


PRIESTS AND RELIGIOUS PUT TO DEATH FOR THE FAITH WITHIN THE LIMITS 

OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Order. 
Franciscan, 


Name. 
Father John de Padilla, 
Brother John of the Cross, 
Father Diego de Pefialosa, 
Father Louis Cancer, 
Father Peter Martinez, 
Father John B. Segura, 
Father Louis Quiroz,. 
Brother John B. Mendez, 
Brother Gabriel de Solis, 
Brother Christoph. Redondo, 
Brother Peter Linares, 
Father Francis Lopez, 
Father John de Santa Maria, 
Brother Augustine Rodriguez, 
Father Peter de Corpa, 
Father Michael de Aufion, 
Father Blas Rodriquez, 
Brother Anthony de Badajoz, 
Fathers (Two), 
Father Joyn Letrado, 
Brother Gilbert du Thet, 
Father Martin de Arbide, 
Brother Rene Goupil, 
Father Isaac Jogues, 
Father Rene Menard, 
Father Gabriel de la Ribourde, 
Father Zenobius Membre, 
Father Maximus Leclercq, 
Rev. Mr. Chefdeville, 
Father James Gravier, 
Rev. Nicholas Foucault, 
Three Pathers, 
Father Nicholas B. Constantine, 
Rev. John Buisson de St. Come, 
Father Joseph Pita, 
Father Sebastian Rale, 
Father du Poisson, 
Father Souel, 
Father Senat, 
Father Prior Silva, 
Father Francis Gonzabel, 
Father Alonso G. de Ferreros, 
Father Joseph Sanestevan, 
Father John Diaz. 
Father Matthew Morena, 
Father Francis Garces, 
Father John Barraneche, 
Father Louis Jayme, 
Father Dias, 


Dominican, 


Jesuit, 


” 


Franciscan, 


Jesuit, 
Franciscan, 
Jesuit, 


Franciscan, 
Sulpitian, 
Jesuit, 

Secular priest, 
Franciscan, 
Secular priest, 


Franciscan, 
Jesuit, 


” 


Franciscan, 


Place. 
New Mexico, 
Pecos, N. M. 
Florida, June 
* June 26, 
Oct. 
Virginia, Feb. 
New Mexico, Sept 
St. Augustine, FI. P 
Puaray, N. M. 
Zuiii, 
Mt. Desert isl. Me. 
Zui, 
Caughnuawaga, N. Y. Sept. 29, 
‘ " Oct. 18. 
Menomonee Riv. Aug. 
Illinois, Sept. 19, 
Texas, . 
Illinois. 
Louisiana, Oct. 
St. Mark s Fi. 
Detroit, 
Louisiana, 
Carnicreia, Texas, Sept. 
Norridgewalk, Me. Aug. 23, 
Natchez, Nov. 28, 
4 Dec 11, 
Rio Grande, Texas. 
St. F. Xavier, Texas. 
San Saba, Texas, March 16, 
On the Colorado, Cal. 
San Diego, Cal. Nov. 4, 
Nacogdoches, 


81 Franciscans, 16 Jesuits, 2 Dominicans, 1 Sulpitian, 2 Secylar priests.—52. 
(American Catholic Almanac 1859.) 


Who can add to or correct the above? 
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Time. 
1541 
1541 
1547 
1547 
1566 
1570 


1613 
1632 
1642 
1646 
1661 
1680 
1686-7 


1700 
1702 
1704 
1706 
1707 
1721 
1721 
1729 
1729 


1730 
1750 


1752 
1758 


1774 


1775 
1832 











AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL NOTES. 

The National Advocate of New York in 1827 said, ‘“‘that American 
statesman would deserve a monument of gold who should procure it 
to be enacted that henceforth and forever no foreigner landing on 
these shores should be able to arrive at the distinction and privileges 
of an American citizen. —_{Truth Teller, Vol. 111—p 382, Dec. 1, 1827]. 

The Advocate was an Adam’s organ incensed by the Irish being 
Jacksonites. 





In 1800 Francis Blanchet, a voung Canadian engaged in the study 
of medicine in New York issued from Press of Monsieur Parisot 
Recherches, sur lo Medicine on’l Application de la Chimie la Medicine. 
See review in the Monthiv Magazine and Review 1800 p. 235 also 
p. 369-71. Was he a Catholic? 

In the magazine page 418 Blanchet has a communication ‘‘on the 
Probable Reason of the opinion entertained by some that the Dia- 
phragm is the Seat of the Soul in Man.” 


Rev. B. O’Reilly of Rochester, N. Y., was chaplain in U. S. Army 
in Mexican War. He returned to Rochester in July, 1847. 


On January 9, 1666, DeCourcelles and DeTracvy left Quebec on an 
expedition against the Mohawk Indians with a force of 500 men. 
The Mohawks fled on their approach. ‘‘After having planted the Cross 
and celebrated Mass and sung the Te Deum on the spot, all that re- 
mained was to fire the palisades and cabins and destroy all the stores 
of Indian corn, beans and other produce of the country found there. 
The other villages were again visited where as well as throughout 
the whole country the same devastation was committed; the troops 
were animated by the zeal and pious sentiments with which Messrs. 
du Boie and Cosson, secular priests and Fathers Albanel and Rafai, 
Jesuits, endeavored to inspire them ; our excellent Prelate who had his 
hands raised to Heaven and had called every one to prayers during 
the absence of our troops caused thanks to be given to God and the 
Te Deum sung on their return —{Doc. His., N. Y., 1, p 71]. 











James Fennimore Cooper, the American Novelist in 1827 wrote 
"avery REMARKABLE letter ‘‘which wassold by the Anderson Auction 
Co., New York. on October gth, 1903. It related mainly to his book. 
In it, however, he said: i 

If the King (of France) is not careful he will bring the whole 
fabric about his ears yet. He is exceedingly unpopular. The papists 
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appear to be desperately intent on establishing themselves in Europe, 
but it is too late. Indulgences will not command a price much longer, 
though the struggle between superstition and infidelity may lead 
to blood here. 





The Truth Teller, New York, January 21, and February 11, 1826 
has a communication from A Catholic Layman relative to the Pro- 
gress of Catholicity in Western Pennsvivania. It is of historical 
interest now. 





Died—On Monday evening last in the 78th year of his age, Hon. 
Thomas Stoughton, his Catholic Majesty’s Consul for the State of 
New York. The deceased was one of our most ancient and respected 
inhabitants; few men have been more universally esteemed, and 
the numerous friends he has left to lament his loss bear ample testi- 
mony of the singular obligingness of his character and to the gen- 
erous and noble qualities of his heart. He received the rights (?) of 
the Church with sentiments of piety and manifested during his ill- 
ness, the most exemplary resignation to the ane will. [Truth 
Teller, New York, March 25, 1826.] 





“The oldest Catholic gravestones now standing in New York are 
to be found in the graveyard of Trinity Church (Episcopal). [NEW 
York CaTHOLIc” in Philadelphia Sunday Dispatch 1883}—Probably 
Dr. Shea. 


The sermon of Rev. Mr. Walsh preached at the opening of St. 
Mary’s Church, New York, on May 14th, 1826 was published in pam- 
phlet form—Who has a copy? The Truth Teller of June 2d, gave 
extracts though the editor “could have wished the Rev. gentle- 
man to have more fully devoted his abilities in the ample field which 
was presented for their exercise.” 





James Cunningham of New York, on August, 26 1825, had copy- 
righted in New York a Spanish edition of Cobbett’s History of the 
Reformation. Who has a copy? 





Governor Henry Sloughter appointed by William and Mary Gover- 
nor of New York, (March 19, 1691 to July 23d, 1691). On Mayi2th, 
1691, the Assembly passed a “‘Bill’’ declaring what are the rights 
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and privileges of their Majesties’ subjects inhabiting this Province. 
The Governor and Council assented to it with this amendment to 
the clause concerning liberty of conscience; Provided always that 
nothing herein mentioned or contained shall extend to give liberty 
to any person of the Romish religion, to exercise their manner of 
worship contrary to the laws and statutes of their Majesties’ King- 
dom of England. [Council Journal 3, Ecc. Rec. N. Y. 11, 1016.] 





PROTESTANT LIBERALITY. Mr. Waddington, a gentleman of 
high character and reputation in this city(New York) has thro’ 
his agent Mr. Ogden given a grant of land, of fifty acres at Wadding- 
ton, near Ogdensburgh, State of New York, in fee simple and forever, 
for the use and benefit of the Roman Catholic Church there, of which 
Rev. James Salmon is the Pastor. Such an instance of liberality 
and Christian charity in that part of the union, certainly is most 
unexpected and redounds highly to the benevolence of the donor. 
We understand the Rev. Mr. Salmon who is sixty years of age, has 
been settled in Waddington several years, and we trust that by the 
providence of God, he will live to see a Roman Catholic Church 
built there worthy the holy religion of which he is pastor. [Truth 
Teller, July 1st, 1826.] : 

St. Lawrence’s Church was built—Rev. Edw. V. Murphy is pastor. 





In 1826, James Ryan, at his classical and mathematical book- 
store, 322 Broadway, New York published in numbers: The Mathe- 
matical Diary Containing new Researches and Improvements in 
the Mathematics with collections of Questions. 

. It was ‘“‘the only work of the kind published” and ‘“‘its circulation 
extensive’. Mr. Ryan also ‘sold Catholic books on the most 
reasonable terms.’’ Who has a copy of that ‘‘Diary.” 





Governor Sloughter, of New York, in an address to the Five 
Nations of Indians, on June 1st, 1691 warned them not to treat with 
the common enemy (the French) because their Jesuits are too sub- 
tile for you and always endeavor to deceive you as they have lately 
done some of our Indians whom they have drawn over to their own 
Religion and country. [Ecc. Rec. N. Y. 11, 1019]. The Governor 
died July 23d, 1691 “in a very suddain manner” [ibid 1023.] 
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Governor Dongan of New York, December 1st, 1686, wrote 
Denonville, Governor of Canada: 

“The Missionary Fathers if they please but do me justice can”give 
you an account how careful I have been to preserve them I have 
ordered our Indians strictly not to exercise any cruelty or insolence 
against them and have written to the King my master who hath as 
much zeal as any prince living to propagate the Christian Faith and 
assure him how necessary it is to send hither some Fathers to preach 
the Gospell to the natives allved to us and care would be taken then 
to dissuade them from their drunken debauches though certainly 
our Rum doth as little hurt as your Brandy and in the opinion of 
Christians is much more wholesome: however to keep the Indians 
temperate and sober is a very good and Christian performance but 
to prohibit them all strong liquors seems a little hard and very 
turkish. [Doc. His. N. Y. 1, p. 227.] 


While Leisler held Fort William, -New York, now the Battery, 
during his rebellion 1689, Jacob Williams, testified in February 1691, 
Leister was willing to surrender on presentation of letters of King 
William—that manv people were in arms amongst which some 
papists, and abundance of French, particularly one Fumv a papist 
and raised batteries and fired against the fort. [Doc. His. N. Y. 11, 
Pp. 409.| 

The Rev. Jacob W. S. Johnson, Church of England Minister 
among the Indians of Western New York, wrote to Sir William John- 
son from Fort Stanwix, October, 22d, 1768: ‘‘As I am a seer I mav 
be knowing to some things Your Excellency possibly may not’’; so 
he told him he was right in ‘forbidding the Indians intoxicating 
spirits’ that the Senecas come armed—that men at the fort and 
round are naked and defenseless, that the Senecas ‘“‘have also (it 
is said) Romish priests among them, who hold it meritorious to 
kill Hereticks (as they call us) And our sins and provocations 
may induce Heaven to let them loose unawares upon us, if the 
utmost care and precaution be not taken.” [Doc His. N. Y. IV, p. 393] 


The Rev. Theophilus Chamberlain a Presbyterian minister among 
the Mohawks of Western New York, on October roth, 1766, wrote 
Rev. Mr. Brown of Church of England that it was reported that he 
—Brown—had “christened several children who had before been 
christened by missionaries of the Presbyterian order.” 
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This was so ‘‘notoriously contrarv to the practices of Churchman 
of every Denomination” that it could “gain credit only among Indians 
and the ignorant part of the white people” yet it was his wish to 
have an explanation. 

He said ‘It was my advice from several Presbyterian ministers 
and from all whom I conversed with on the subject that it was best 
as much as possible to keep from the minds of the Indian every 
notion of any difference or distinction among Protestant Christians.” 
[Doc. His. N. Y. IV. p. 369.] 





WHERE IS THIS INDIAN GRAMMAR AND DICTIONARY? 

Father Andrew White, an English Jesuit, came to Maryland as a 
Missionary to the Indians in 1633. Algamble in his work [in the 
State library] entitled Mortes Illustreset gesta ecorum de Soc- Jesu p. 32 
states that the worthy father had prepared with great pains a Gram- 
mar, Dictionary and Catechism of the tribe among whom he labored. 
He had in hand, when Alegamble wrote, Expeditionem et His- 
torian ejus gentis. It were well if enquiries were made for these MSS. 
by the Representatives of the United States at Rome and London. 
[Doc His. N. Y. IV. p. 1088.] 


Sir William Johnson of Western New York writing September roth, 
1771, to Rev. Charles Inglis at New York said: 

I cannot at present certainly inform you whether the Bishop of 
Quebec can ordain Missionaries, &c., tho I believe hecan, but I imag- 
ine if so, that they are not to be Jesuits, that Order being so much 
discountenanced in most Romish States, and Secretely disliked by 
the Clergy of that denomination from the superiority of their In- 
fluence over the Great of that Church. [Doc. His. N. Y. IV, p. 462.] 


“John Jennings in ye county of Westchester (New York) hath 
spoken certain words against the Title and dignity of our Gracious 
Soveraigne King William” so Jacob Leisler the usurper of authority 
at New York, on 14th February 1689 ordered him to be arrested” 
[Doc. His. N. Y. 11, p. 70] 

So, probably John Jennings, was a Papist or Papishly inclined. 
The next day Leisler ordered the Sheriff of Queen’s County in Long 
Island ‘‘to secure ye body of Colonel Thomas Dongan with a safe- 
guard within his owne house. [ibid.] 
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Then he issued warrants to all Military and Civil officers ‘‘to secure 
all such persons who are reputed Papists’” [zbid 71] 

On February 21, he ordered the arrest of Col. Thomas Dongan, 
Stephen Van Cortland, Anthony Brockholes and Matthew Plow- 
man were brought before him. All, except Van Cortland, were 
Catholics. Dongan was. Governor under James II and Plowman 
Collector of Customs of whom an account may be found in these 
RESEARCHES for 1888. 





“In Rev. Gideon Howley’s Journey to Broome County. New York, 
in 1753, He relates that in September he made an excursion to 
the Mohawk County from Stockbridge, Conn. needing a guide he 
relates ‘I took with me a young Canada Indian who hath attended 
my school (at Stockbridge) He had been bred a Roman Catholic; 
could repeat the Lord’s prayer in Latin and Ave Maria; could read 
and write. He was my company and only he.’”’ But when “near 
Kinderhook” the guide deserted him and he was obliged to pro- 
ceed alone. [Doc. His. N. Y. 111 p. 1034.] 

Lafleur, Villeroy and Francois de la Fortune, “three French- 
men towards ye Stillwater and Sarachtoge, New York were, 
in August 1689, ordered to be arrested and examined concerning 
“Keeping correspondence and conveying letters to ye French in 
Canada” On the 5th of August they were charged with endeavoring 
to entice English soldiers to desert to Canada. [Doc. His. N. Y. 11, 


p. 82.] 


FRoM THE NEw YorK COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER. 
“There is nothing new under the Sun.” 
SOLOMON. 

A few days ago you stated in vour paper that there was a jubilee 
held in England to celebrate the birth day of the Founder of the 
Sunday Schools, Ropert Raikes, of Gloucester. Now, Sir, your 
readers should be told that the Cardinal BoromEo, Archbishop of 
Milan, founded them a few score of years before Mr. Raikes was 
born. The sectarians of the present day take the merit to themselves 
of being the first inventors of the Sunday School system, but this 
great man founded a multitude of them in his diocese, before the 
existence of many of the sects themselves. The Sunday School 
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which he established in his Cathedral Church at Milan, exists at the 
present day, a memorial to his piety, and the fallacy of sectarian 
assertion, 
I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
# HisToricus. 


JNov. 13, 1831.] 


On April 25, 1757, Lord London writing to Mr. Fox at New York, 
Telative to an alleged letter of the Duc De Morepois said: “It was 
probably some Scotch-Irishman from the North of Ireland” [Records, 
A. C. H. §.] That is the earliest use of the term ‘Scotch Irishman” 
I have met. 


Cardinal McCloskey of New York, was the ‘‘first native born 
secular priest of the State ordained in this country” said Archbishop 
Farley in his sermon at the consecration of the Cathedral at Albany, 
New York. November 16th, 1902. 


On June 16th, 1680, the Duke of York appointed a Rev. Josiah 
Clarke Chaplain of the Garrison of New York, from ‘‘Michaelmas 
next” and so notified Col. Dongan, his ‘‘Lieutenant and Governor 
of New York.” 

Was he a Catholic Priest? 


Wessel Tenbrook, of Albany, N. Y. ‘formerly professed Popery 
and recanted a Protestant” had land “forty miles from Albany 
towards the French.” in 1689. [Doc. His. N. Y. 11, p. 38.] 


On October, 17th, 1666 Sieur Du Bois commandant of the French 
troops against the Iroquois took possession of their Forts and “‘all 
the lands in the neighborhood” by “planting across before the doors. of 
{Doc. His. N. Y. 1, p. 77.] 

The Deacons of the Dutch Reformed Church at hibeger, New 
York, July 31, 1690 wrote the Classis of Amsterdam, Holland : re- 
lated that ‘‘our minister Dominie Dellius,”’ had gone from them. They 
desired Classis to persuade him to return “that the Gospel may have 
free course among the heathen and be further spread by him. His 
Reverence was known among them and they like them. It is a sad 
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thing this pious work was not begun earlier. A large number of 
this same tribe, our allies and neighbors, have been converted to 
the Romish faith, by the Jesuits and have moved from their 
country to Canada.” [Ecc. Rec. N. Y. 11, 1004.] 

Father Milet, Jesuit, was then missionary among the Oneida. 

By an address of the Christian Mohawks, to Governor Sloughter 
May 26, 1691 we learn that Dellius was restored to them; they liked 
to be instructed in the Christian Religion for the weak and faint 
setting forward of that great work among us, has occasioned our 
Brethern to be driven out of Our Country to the French by their 
Priests.’”’ [bid 1018]. Governor Sloughter replied that he was well 
pleased their understanding in religion is so far advanced you can- 
not only distinguish between the Christian Religion and Paganism, 
but also between the Reformed Religion and that of the Romans.” 
[tbid. 1019]. 


Relative to the suggestion made in The Sun of New York, that 
the grave yard of St. Patrick’s Church, Mott St. be used to build 
a new school house and rectory the Irish American of February 25, 
1905 Opposes the proposition and says: 

“According to a paper prepared for the Catholic Historical 
Society, a short time before his death by Archbishop Corrigan, 
from May, 25 1813, when the records began to be kept, until the 
burials stopped in 1833, there were 32,153 bodies deposited in St. 
Patrick’s church-yard. The East Eleventh street cemetery was then 
opened and here until the interments commenced in Calvary in 
August, 1848, the burials were 41,016. In the two, therefore are the 
remains of 73,169 Catholics, the pioneers of this great diocese and 
their immediate descendants. 


1627. Father Joseph Delaroche Dallion a French missionary having 
penetrated into the Lake Erie wilderness, now a part of the State of 
New York, describes the section visited,in a letter dated July 18th, 1627. 
(published in Sagard’s Historie du Canada, 1632,) and mentions 
among other things ‘‘a good kind of oil which the Indians called 
Antonontons”’ ‘The oil seems to have come from the spring near the 
present town of Cuba in Allegany County New York, and this proba- 
bly the earliest reference to the petroleum of this region on record. 
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1642. About this time, according to Charleroix several Jesuits pene- 
trated into the same country and approaching the territory of the 
ancient Eries “found a thick oily, stagnant water, which burned 
like brandy.” 

1670. The map made by the, missionaries Dollier and Galinee 
{reproduced in Historie da la Colonie Francaise, Vol. 3, p. 305, Paris, 
1866) has marked on it “‘Fonteaine de bitume, near where the town 
of Cuba is now located. This is probably the first mention of petro- 
leum ever made on a map of this country. [Pa. Geolog. Survey, 1886, 
Part 11, p. 575-6—from Bucks Paper before Pa. His. Soc. 1876, 
March 13th.] : 

The Lords of Trade wrote Earl of Bellomont, Governor of New 
York, February, 11th 1701, about the advantages of ‘‘having some 
minister to live amongst our Indians and we think it would much 
promote those advantages if such minister had (besides other quali- 
fications) a little skill also in physick and chirurgery. The French 
missionaries have entrenched themselves and strengthened their 
interest amongst the Indians by those means and we ought not to 
neglect them. [Ecc. Rec. N. Y. 11, 1441.] 


Varick, Dutch Reformed Minister near New York, October 13th, 
1693, wrote a friend in Amsterdam, Holland: 

“One Marietje Ulrichs, if I remember rightly, the wife of Jan 
Tymense, has been much scandalized by an ignorant Papist. 
She requests you will please to give her a certificate as to her good 
behavior. [Ecc. Rec. N. Y. 11, 1086.] 

Varick died 24th September, 1694. [tbid, 1105] 

Father Lamberville, Jesuit, writing to Governor Dongan, of New 
York, a Catholic from the Mohawk Indian country on September 10, 
1685, relative to Indian affairs requested a reply to be sent by an 
Indian “‘named Garakontie who would be at the meeting at Albany 
which the Governor had called. 

The Jesuit asked the Governor: 

“Do him [the Indian] the charity to exhort him to be a good 
Christian, as he was whose name he bears and who was his brother, 

Recommend him, I beseech you, not to get drunk any more, as he 
promised when he was baptised, and to perform the duties of a Christ- 
ian. One word from you will have a wonderful effect in his mind, 
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and he will publish throughout that it is not true that the English 
forbid them to be Christians since you who command them will have 
exhorted them to persevere therein. 

I pray God who has given us the grace to be united in the same 
Catholic faith to unite us in Heaven.” [Doc. His. N. Y. 1, p. 195.] 

Denonville the Governor of Canada, in relating to the Minister of 
France, August 25th, 1687 an account of an expedition against the 
Seneca Indians and a battle on July 13th, reported: 

We had five or six men killed on the spot, French and Indians, 
and about twenty wounded, among the first of whom was the Rev. 
Fath. Angleran, superintendent of the Otaous missions, by a very 
Severe gunshot. It is a great misfortune to us that this wound will 
prevent him going back again, for he is a man of capacity, of great 
influence who has conducted every thing at Michilimaquina well, 
and to whom the country owes vast obligations. For had it not been 
for him the Iroquois had been long since established at Michilima- 
quina.. [Doc. His. N. Y. 1, p. 238.] 


The Country of the Iroquois was formally taken possession of on 
July 19, 1687. Father Francis Vailant of the Society of Jesus and 
among the signers of the Minute so recording. [Doc. His. N. Y. 


I, p. 243.] 


Father Lamberville ‘‘of the Order of Jesuits (called in Indian, 
Tetorhensere)”’ as he signed wrote Governor Dongan of New York, 
a Catholic, concerning the Senecas’, and Mohawks’ projected war with 
Canada, which Gov. Dongan had averted by conciliatory messages 
to the Indians. The Jesuit wrote the Governor: 

“Since peace through your care will apparently last, we shall 
continue to carry the Christian faith through this country, and to 
solicit the Indians whom you honor with your friendship to embrace 
it as you yourself embraced it, for this is the sole object that has 
caused us to come here that the blood of Jesus Curist, shed for all 
men, may be useful to them, and that His glory may be great through- 
out the earth.” 

So he wrote from Onnontague, 1oth September 1685. [Doc. His. 
N. Y. 1, p. 194.] 
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Jacob Leisler writing to Maryland, March 4th 1689 said: 

“Though your papists rebellious grandees have sheltered them- 
selves in Virginia, I assure you I shall take all possible care and 
apprehend any such persons coming from your government in this 
province without your pass.” [Doc. His. N. Y. 11, p. 182.] 

Jacob Leisler, writing to the Governor of Boston from New York, 
March ‘4th 1689: 

I have received a letter from Coll. Coode from Maryland, he ad- 
vises me that the crushable enemies the papists there were very 
insolent and courageous and that some of their grandee rebells are shel- 
tered in Virginia, from whence they are come with arms and with 
force have murdered one Mr John Baines his Maties Collector. So 
that they are there as well as here in continual trouble. [Doc. His. 
N. Y. 11, p. 185.] 


1817, 7 P. M. Dec. 7—Bishop John Connolly, of NewYork, arrived 
in Philadelphia en route to Baltimore to assist at consecration of 
Aachhishop Marechal—Met Fr. Du Barth went to Balto. with him— 
received ‘‘many civilities from Catholics.” oF 
Bayley Brief Sketch of Church in New York, Page 68. 


Among the ‘‘Propositions made by the Commissioners for mana- 
ging the Indian affairs to the Sachems of the Canada Praying In- 
dians in Albany 3rd July, 1700, was this: “Since you allege that it 
is your love for the Xtian religion, which makes you desert your 
native country, and run to Canada, to be instructed of the French 
priests, we hope in a short time to have Protestant Ministers to in- 
struct your kindred andj relatives in the Xtian religion, which 
together with your love for your country hope will prevail upon you 
to come and live among your kindred. Your fires burning still in 
your Castles, the same houses you left being still ready to receive 
you, with all the stores of plenty to make you live forever happy.” 
To this the Sagronwadie, the Sachem replied: 

“‘We are now come to trade and not to speak of religion, only this 
much I must say, All the while I was here before I went to Canada, 
I never heard anything talked of religion or the least mention made 
of converting us to the Xtian faith, and we shall be glad to hear if 
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at last you are so piously inclined as to take some pains to instruct 
your Indians in the Xtian Religion. I will not say but it may in - 
duce some to return to their native country. 

“T wish it had begun sooner that you had ministers to instruct your 
Indians in the Xtian faith, I doubt whether any of us ever had desert- 
ed our native country; but I must say I am solely beholden to the 
French of Canada for the light I have received to know there was a 
Saviour born for mankind ; and now we are taught God is everywhere, 
and we can be instructed at Canada, Donaganhae or the utter- 
most part of the earth as well as here.” [Eccl. His. N. Y. 11, 1361-2.] 


National Intelligencer Nov. 23, 1844 contains ‘‘A Catholic Pastor’s 
advice to His Congregation’’ copied from The Albany (N. Y.) Even- 
ing Journal. 

The advice was given by the Pastor of St. John’s Church, Albany 
“Politically you are neither Irishmen nor Catholics, but Americans.” 
The Intelligencer added “If these words of “truth and sobriety, 
if these sentiments do not breathe the right spirit or if purer patriot- 
ism or truer wishom is taught elsewhere, then all our lessons of 
tight and wrong are to be unlearned.” 


On June 28th, 1787 was sold the lot of ground No. 89, of the 
Trinity Protestant Episcopals, of New York. It was in “Church Street 
adjoining the Roman Catholic Church, 25x 100 feet.’’ [N. Y. His. 
Soc. Col. 1870 p. 383.] 


Like Popery, Slavery is incompatible with the spirit of the Age; 
or, in other words with Liberty and Civilization. Their progress is 
at an end and fate or Providence seems to have doomed them to 
speedy destruction by the folly of their devotees. [N. Y. Times 
May 5th, 1860 quoted in Metropolitan Record, Sept. 21st, 1863, p. 745.] 


+ “Boundary Lines and Chartered Rights under Governor Dongan” 
a lecture at the Catholic Summer School, Cliff Haven, New York, 
by Alice Stevne Gitterman is published in the Champlain Educator, 
September, 1903. It is of Catholic Historical interest. It is strange - 
some New York Catholic of the many who boast about the Catholic 
Governor of over two centuries ago, does not gather all the ob- 
tainable information concerning Dongan, or others of Catholic 
historical import. There is plenty of material in the DOCUMENTARY 
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Histrory and in the Colonial Documents and in the Ecclesiastical 
History of New York, 6 Volumes. 


Who has copy of the New York Catholic Press and Orthodox Journal 
issued first Saturday of October 1833, Rev. J. A. Scheneler, Editor? 





Just PuBLisHED. A series of LETTERS, addressed to the 
PROTESTANT COMMUNITY, on the secret cause of the increase 
of Catholics. By a Catholic Priest. 

The above may be had of the Sexton of the Roman Catholic church- 
es in this city; of Mr. Brian McKenna, 34 Prince St., at the office 
of the Truth Teller No. 95 Maiden Lane and of the Publisher, 
PETER FOX. [Truth Teller, New York, Nov. 4th, 1826.] 

Who has a copy now? 


The Truth-Teller of New York for September 9, 1826, has a two. 
column letter from Father J. L. Campaunier Missionary of Indiana 
and Illinois, dated Vincennes, August 17, 1826. It is chiefly express- 
ive of thanks for benefaction sent him from Eastern cities; speaks 
of a fire on 19th of April ‘‘which destroyed all our material ;’’ expects 
to have the church at Vincennes consecrated at Christmas but more 
than $4000 are yet needed; so he once more “‘turns a vile, contemp- 
tible and despicable beggar’ to secure that sum; will set out for 
Detroit and Canada to collect. 

Six Protestants at Vincennes certify to his zeal and perseverance; 
they advise him to make known their wants to persons in any quarter 
of the continent or elsewhere he may suppose they are disposed to 
contribute their bounty for the lowly and pious undertaking. 


PROGRESS OF CATHOLICITY. It is pleasing toe observe the progress 
of Catholicity in America. ‘But a few years ago and the demon of 
prejudice ruled with despotic sway the best imaginings of men. The 
abomination of the Catholic, the vilest, foulest idolatry, was 
charged with a face of brass against him at the very threshold of his 
devotion. In many parts of this country, a puritanic spirit so arid 
triumphant, and the very name of CATHOLIC was a by-word of re- 
proach—mark the change. Now the mind of virtuous man is grasp- 
ing at intelligence; and the vapour that had bewildered and the bi- 
gotry that enchained, are departing by rapid strides before the herald 
of Catholic faith. In this city many have recently embraced our 
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faith. In the eastern States, where the jaundiced form of Calvinistic 
prejudice is more observable there, even there, has our holy religion 
made progress. In the South and in the Western parts of the Union 
we have special cause for gratulation. Not a diocese but is fruitful 
in converts and adherents. From a communication we have received 
from a most respectable source, and from a gentleman upon whose 
information we can place the utmost reliance, we find, in one single 
county only in Pennsylvania, during the last preceding year more 
than ninety converts, notwithstanding all the missionary and sec- 
tarian and every other kind of stationed and travelling creed-mending, 
faith-correcting gentlemen in that quarter—{Truth Teller, New 
York, September 3, 1825]. 


DIRECTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CLERGY OF NEW YorK CITY IN 1826. 
St. Peters; V. Rev. John Power, V.G., Rev. Mr. Mallou. St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, Rev. Mr. Lewis, Rev. Mr. Taylor. St. Marys, Rev. 
Mr. Walsh, Rev. Mr. McGuire —{Truth Teller, September 16, 1826]. 
Note how the full name is not given but all are called Mr. 
It is seldom one meets the now common title ‘‘Father” in these old 
time records. 
To speak of a Priest now-a-days as “Mr.” would be regarded as 
ignorance if not contempt. 


The Roman Catholics have in the United States, ten colleges and 
ecclesiastical seminaries of learning, besides twenty-four other re- 
ligious associations.—_{Truth Teller, September 16, 1826, New York.]} 


On September 2, 1817, Joseph Coppinger of New York sent Thomas 
Jefferson a tract entitled ‘Catholic Doctrine and Catholic Principles” 
[Jefferson’s Correspondence Series, 2 Vol., 22 p. 108]. He had on 
September 15, 1815, sent Jefferson a Prospectus of a work entitled 
“The American Brewer and Tanner’. We may ask who was Cop- 


pinger? 

The great double Christmas dinner of ‘“The Bulletin’ to the multi- 
tude of newsboys in its service is a reminder of a story which was told 
some years ago on a public occasion by Charles O’Conor, of New York. 
It was at a time when, venerable as he was, he still occupied in the 
general estimate the place of the foremost member of the American 
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bar. In illustrating how be had been able to make his way in life, 
for his father was an Irish immigrant, although a very intelligent one, 
O’Conor related some of his youthful ambitions and particularly the 
manner in which he assisted the elder O’Conor in the publication of a 
small weekly newspaper in New York. The boy, who was not more 
than nine or ten years old, was employed to sweep out the office and 
run errands, but one of his principal duties which he remembered as 
an old man was the sale or the delivery of the edition every Saturday 
night. ‘‘Sometimes,” he said, “the publication was delayed beyond 
the usual time and to get through my circuit would take all night,” 
he said, ‘‘but I boldly went up doorsteps chucking papers under the 
doors; plunged into areas and down through alleyways, fearless of 
the police and everybody, for my bundle of papers was a perfect safe- 
guard, as good to me as the aegis and crested helmet of Hector. And 
it was thus,’”’ he went on to say, ‘‘that I began my career as a news- 
boy of the old school,’ That career did not end until every lawyer 
in this country almost instinctively turned to Charles O’Conor as an 
example of intellectual power and professional culture. 
[Bulletin, Philadelphia, Tuesday, December 27, 1904.] 
GovERNoR THoMas Doncan’s CLAIM ON THE KING OF FRANCE. 

Thomas Dongan, a Catholic, was Governor of New York, under 
James II, ‘‘the greatest and most glorious monarch that ever sat on a 
throne,” he said. The annexed recital which he made to De Denon- 
ville, Governor of Canada, on July 27, 1686, when corresponding with 
him on Indian affairs is of interest as an incident in his career. “I 
begg your pardon for giveing you the trouble of my particular affairs 
which is thus: when my prince called me out of the French service 
twenty-five thousand livres were due to me as stated and certified to 
Mons. De Lenoy by the Intendant of Nancy—my stay was so short 
that I had no time to kisse the King’s hand and petition for it—a very 
great misfortune after so long a service for in the circumstances I 
was then in. I served him faithfully to the utmost of my honour. 
After I quitted France and went to Tangier and haveing left that 
place sometime after came hither so that I never had time to repre- 
sent my case to His Majesty which I request you to espouse for me, 
that so by your means I may obtaine either all or at least some part 
of that which is due me.”—{Doc. His., N. Y., 1 p. 210.] 

The Governor of Canada replied: 
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Sir, you must be persuaded that I wil] contribute, willingly and 
with pleasure, my best to obtain for you the favor you desire from 
the King my master. I should have wished, Sir, that you had ex- 
plained your case more clearly, and that you had placed in my hands 
the proofs or vouchers of your debt, so as to explain it to the King, 
for so many things pass through the hands of Messrs. his Majesty’s 
Ministers that I fear M. de Lonnoy will not recollect your affair, which 
he cannot know except through the Intendant who was at Nancy, 
whose name you do not mention. I shall not fail, Sir, to endeavour 
to obtain for you some favor from the King my master for the ser- 
vices which you have rendered his majesty.—{zbid, p 212]. 

But he wrote to Paris that Colonel Dongan ‘‘is a very selfish man 
who would assuredly govern himself thereby if you thought proper.” 
[p 216]. Probably that meant that the actions of Colonel Dongan 
against the French among the Indians might be modified if he were 
paid ‘‘something which he says is due him.” 

On December 1, 1686, Dongan wrote Denonville: 

“What I wrote concerning what was due to me for my service in 
France was very true, Monsr Charnell, the Intendant at Nancy, ad- 
justed and sent them to Monsr Lenoy signed by himselfe and me and 
I gave the copies of them to Monsr Pagaion living in the street of St 
Hone to putt them into the hands of Monsr Carillon Chaplaine to the 
Duchesse of Orleans, but, Sir, you need not to trouble yourselfe about 
itt for I intend to get it represented out of England and doubt not 
but the King your master who is so bountiful a prince will be so just 
as to pay what became my due by a great deal of fatigue and labour, 
however I humbly thank you for the civill obliging offers you make.” 
[tbid 227]. 

On March 30, 1687, the King of France informed Denonville that 
he had ‘‘no knowledge of the claim which Dongan pretends is due 
him in France therefore he has nothing to say about it.’”-—{ ibid 232.] 


Governor Dongan to substitute English for French Jesuits among 
the Indians of New York. 

The Reverend Father Lamberville, a French Jesuit who has been 
18 years a Missionary among the Iroquois in company with one of his 
brothers also a Jesuit, wrote on the first of November, 1686, to Chev- 
alier de Callieres, Governor of Montreal, who informed the Governor 
General that Colonel Dongan has assembled the Five Iroquois Na- 
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tions at Manatte where he resides, and declared to them as follows: 

4. That he has sent to recall the Iroquois Christians belonging to 
the Mohawk tribe, who have settled a long time ago at Saut Saint 
Louis, adjoining the Island of Montreal, where they have been es- 
tablished by us and converted by the care of our Reverend Jesuit 
Fathers, and that he would give them other land and an English 
Jesuit, to govern them. 

5. That he wishes that they should have Missionaries only from 
him throughout the whole of the Five Iroquois Nations, and that 
they cause our French Jesuits to withdraw, who have been so long 
established there.—jDoc. His., N. Y., 1 p. 230]. 

On May 27, 1687, Governor Dongan wrote the Marquis de Denon- 
ville, Governor of Canada: 

“T am daily expecting Religious men from England which I intend 
to put amongst those five nations. I desire you would order Monsr 
de Lamberuille that soe long as he stayes amongst those people he 
would meddle only with the affairs belonging to his function and that 
those of our Indians that are turned Catholiques and live in Canada 
may content themselves with their being alone without endevouring 
to debauch others after them, if they do and I can catch any of them 
I shall handle them very severely.” 

In a postscript he added: 

Sir I send you some Oranges hearing they are a rarity in your 
partes, and would send more, but the bearer wants conveniency 
of Carriage—” 

But when the oranges got to Canada they were rotten. 


GOVERNOR DONGAN “AN AVOWED PAPIST” GOVERNOR OF 
NEW YORK, PERMITS AN ASSEMBLY, BUT IS ORDERED 
BY KING TO PROHIBIT PRINTING PRESS. 

Charles II, had granted representative governments to Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts. It was not, however, until the arrival of 
Colonel Thomas Dongan that New York obtained a semblance of 
representative government. Of the early governors of New York, 
Dongan seems to be the broadest guage and the most enlightened and 
progressive. He was an avowed Papist, and was sent by his royal 
Master, James, Duke of York, who had received from Charles II, the 
grant of territory comprising New Jersey and New York, to introduce 
Papacy in a country where more hostility existed against it than 
sympathy for it. Like a good soldier in the enemy’s country, Don- 
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gan moved cautiously and conservatively. He had arrived in New 
York in August, 1683, eleven months after his appointment and 
had been received by the colonists with marked tokens of honor. 
James had ordered him to call an assembly of representatives and 
accordingly on October 17, 1683, the representatives of New York 
met for the first time, in assembly in New York City. The sessions 
continued until November 3. It enacted laws that all persons pro- 
fessing faith in God by Jesus Christ, to have free and full liberty, un- 
molested to exercise the mode of worship agreeable to them, pro- 
vided they do not disturb the good people; and that all Christian 
Churches on the province shall enjoy the same privileges as hereto- 
fore.”’—{Hugh Hastings, Historian of New York, in Vol. 1, p. 5, of 
Military Minute of the Council of Appointment.] 
“Allow no person to use a printing press on any occasion whatever” 

was one of the orders received by Governor Dongan.—{bid. p. 3]. 


LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE DECLARED BY THE First NEw YORK 
ASSEMBLY BUT DISAPPROVED BY KING JAMES II, AND HIS COUNCIL. 


After Thomas Dongan, a Catholic, became by appointment of 
James, Duke of York, the Governor of New York and James had 
ascended the throne as King, the first legislative Assembly of the 
freemen of the Province, was by direction of James II called at New 
York City, October 1683. An Article relating to Religion was en- 
acted. It declared: 

That no person or persons, who profess faith in God by Jesus Christ, 
shall at any time by any ways molested, punished, disquieted, or 
called into question for any differences in opinion or matters of re- 
ligious concernment, who do not actually disturb the civil peace of the 
Province, but that all and every such person may, from time and at 
all times freely have and fully enjoy, his or their judgements or con- 
Sciences in matters of religion throughout all the Province, they be- 
having themselves peacefully and quietly, and not using this liberty 
to Licentiousness, nor to the civil injury or outward disturbance of 
others.” 

But the Charters containing this and other ‘franchises, privileges 
and immunities’ was ordered by James II and his Privy Council to 
be ‘‘repealed and disallowed.” Governor Dongan was instructed to 
“take especial care that ... Book of Common Prayer, as it is now estab- 
lished, be read each Sunday and Holy day and the Blessed Sacra- 
ment administered according to the Rites of the Church of England. 
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You shall be careful that the Churches already built there shall be 
well and orderly kept and now built as ye Colonie shall by God’s 
blessing be improved. And that a competent maintenance be as- 
signed to ye minister of each Church.”—{Eccles. Rec.,N.Y., 11, p. 15.] 


FEARS OF ‘“‘THE Papists’’ OF NEW YORK IN 1689. 

Barthomew Le Roux, at New York, September 25, 1689, made 
declaration during the Leisler usurpation of the government. 

First—That we had a relation in this City, that the Papist upon 
Station [Staten] Island did threaten to cut the inhabitants throats & 
that the People had left their Plantations & were running the woods, 
& some gone with their familys in their boats and.lay upon the river 
& further they threatened to come and burn this City & that Mr. Dela 
Prearie had arms in his house for fifty men. 

2ly. That we had Certain information that there was Eighty or 
a hundred men coming from boston & other places that were hunted 
away, no doubt not for their goodness & that there were several of 
them Irish & Papist & the Governor had designed to take them in the 
fort yt which they would not suffer— 

3d. That a good part of the Soldiers that were in the fort already 
were papist & that they thought themselves not secure, to be so 
guarded & if it be so that but half a Company should be permitted 
to keep guard, they would not be above ten or fifteen men in the fort 
& therefore they thought themselves not secure in the fort so weak. 

4th. That the same day there was Complaint made that Col. 
Dongan, his Brigantine was fitted out with a considerable Quantity 
of Guns & amonitions & made Water and provisions & that her whole 
loading was no other than if she had been designed for some warlike 
design & notwithstanding was Suffered to depart this port without 
interruption, these reasons did obleidge us to Come with the whole 
company to secure ourselves, the best we could, against the fears that 
were put upon us, 

The Answer from Col. Bayard to the Company As to the matter of 
Staten Island, it was false for I have (saith he) Spoke with a boatman 
that came from Staten Island & he informed me, that all was at peace 
& Quiet upon the Island & for M La Prearie if you find more than two 
guns in his house, I will give you twenty Pounds, & if you be afraid 
you shall go to night & see if you will, & I will lend you my boat—And 
as for the Barkantine I have been aboard myself & see, she is loaded 
with pipes staves & flower and designed for the Maderia as for the 
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Guns the Captain told me that if I would give him security, that if he 
was taken by the Turk or any of his people to redeem them, that 
then he would leave his guns, but I thought that might cost possibly 
three or four thousand pounds if Such a thing should fall out & would 
not venture to give Such Security, and the guns are his own, & I 
could not take any mans goods by force besides the Captain Swears 
that if any come a board he will cut them over the pate, or Knock 
their brains out. 

As for the other reasons, the Papists in the fort and those Soldiers 
comming from Boston he made no other answer this that the governor 
was an honest man & as for the Papists were few & insignificant, & 
that we were very Unwise to afraid of them, I will lend you my boat 
to night, if you will go to Staten Island & Satisfy yourselves, four or 
five of us answered we were willing to go, then he said I think it is 
better to let it alone till to Morrow Morning & then I will lend you my 
boat—And so accordingly we went the next Morning to Staten Island 
were the first news we had was, that they were afraid to Lay in their 
beds for fear of the Papists & that they heard that M De la Prearie’s 
house there were arms for a hundred men, we Spoke to M Vincent a 
frenchman, that had left his house & had taken his family in his boat 
& went and lay upon the river for fear of these relations, M Mark 
told us that about eighteen or Nineteen Persons had run from, their 
houses about the Place where he lived & lay in the woods through 
these fears— 

The above relation I am ready to depose upon my Oath as witness 


my hand Signed BaRTHO: LE Roux 
Sworn before Me the day and Year as first above written 
Signed JacoB LEISLER 
I do declare I was present & do testify to the truth of what is above 
written Signed PETER WHITE 
Sworn before me the day & year as first above ‘written 
Signed JacoB LEISLER 


Recorded amongst the records of the Committee of Safety the 

26th day of 7ber 1689 pr me Signed ABRAHAM GOUVERNEUR . 
Clk Committee 

[Doc. His., N. Y., p 29-30]. 
ALL RoMAN CATHOLICS IN NEW YORK REMOVED FROM OFFICE IN 1689. 

In “A Letter from a Gentleman of the City of New York to another 
concerning the troubles which happened in that Province in the 
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time of the Late Happy Revolution’—printed by Matieu Bradford, 
1698, states: 

It was about the Beginning of April 1689. when the first Report 
atrived at New York, that the Prince of Orange, now his present 
majesty was arrived in England, with a considerable Force & that the 
late King James was fled into France & that it was expected war 
would be soon proclaimed between England & France— 

The Lieut Governor, Francis Nicholson & the Council being Pro- 
testants, resolved thereupon to Suspend all Roman Catholicks from 
Command & Places of Trust in the government & accordingly sus- 
pended Major Baxter from being a member of Council & Captain of a 
Company at Albany & Bartholomew Russell from being Ensign in the 
fort at New York, they both being Papists, who forthwith left their 
command & departed the province—& then the other three members 
of the Council who were all of Dutch birth and Elders & Deacons of the 
Dutch Protestant Church in New York, called a convention of the 
civil and military officers. They placed Col. Bayard in charge of the 
Fort but Capt. Jacob Leisler dissented and in May, 1689, seized the 
fort and held possession, when the Proclamation that William and 
Mary were on the throne in England and King James had been over- 
thrown, arrived at New York there were “‘expressions of joy.” 

Two days after a Printed Proclamation was procured by some of the 
Council dated the 14 Feby 1688, whereby their Majesties confirmed 
all Sheriffs, Justices of the Peace Collectors, & receivers of the reve- 
nue &c—being protestants which was forthwith Published at the 
City Hall by the Mayor & Alderman, accompanied with the Council 
& most of the Chief Citizens & merchants—& Pursuant there unto 
Matt Plowman Being a Papist was forthwith Suspended by the Con- 
vention & Colonel Bayard Alderman Paul Richards Captain, Thomas 
Winham Lieut John Haynes merchants, were by them commissioned 
& appointed to Collect the Revenue until orders Should arrive from 
England, whereupon those gentlemen were Sworn by Col Cortlandt, 
then Mayor of the City they being the first in this province that took 
the oaths to their Majesties Appointed, by act of Parlament, instead 
of their Oaths of Allegiance & Supreamacy.— 

But as soon as Those gentlemen Entered upon the Office Captain 
Leisler with a Party of Men in Arms, & drink fell upon them at the 
Custom House, & with naked Swords beat them thence, endeavoring 
to Massacre some of them, which were rescu’d by Providence, where- 
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upon Said Leisler, beat an Alarm, crying about the City Treason & 
made a Strict search to Seize Col Bayard who made his Escape & 
departed for Albany where he Staid all summer in hopes that orders 
might come from England to settle Those Disorders.— 


ALBANY, NEw York, ‘‘DETESTS ALL POPERY.”’ 

On October 25, 1689, a convention of the Civil and Military Officers 
of Albany City and County, New York, Resolved: 

Whereas we are informed that diverse persons envying ye Peace 
wellfare and tranquility of ye Inhabitants of this City & County have 
Endeavored to Raise diverse false aspersions and jeaiousies as if some 
Inhabitants here should have greater affection to ye late Popish king 
James Stuart then to our endeared Souvraign Lord & Lady king 
William & Queen Mary whom God almighty through his great mercy 
hath been pleased to call to ye Throne & to rule over us; but to avoid 
all such Jealousies thogh we are very well assured that few or none in 
our Posts but doe abhor and Detest all Popery and what tends there- 
‘unto but on ye Contrarie will with all Cherfulnesse & readinesse abide 
ye oath of allegiance to there sd Mats as all ye members of ye sd Con- 
vention have already done 

It is therefore thought Convenient by ye sd Convention thogh for 
ye present there be no Commission from there Majts to administer 
ye sd oath that ye Inhabitants of ye Citty & County of Albany & sou- 
Idiers of there Majts fort doe all take ye oath of Allegiance to there 
Majts king William & queen Mary on or before the last day of october 
nextensuing, and ye Aldermen in there wardsare ordered to adminis- 
ter sd oath who will be founde at there respective houses on ye—forenoon 
& ye justices in ye out plantations to administer the same to them 
that live there, all who are to make Return thereof to ye office of ye 
Citty & County who names are to be recorded accordingly. 

By order of ye Convention 
Rost LIVINGSTON 
[Doc. His., N. Y., 11, p. 100.] 


Col. Nicholls the English Governor of New York wrote Rev. John 
Pierron, Missionary to the Mohawks: 
Fort ALBANY, October 20, 1667. 
SIR :—Having seen your very agreeable letter to Madame de Corlat 
of the 13th 7ber and also another to Mr. Hains, I feel very glad to be 
here to communicate briefly my sentiments to you thereon; but see- 
ing by the commencement of yours to Madame de Corlat that you 
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have thoroughly learned the English language, I dare no longer haz- 
ard my bad French style, fearing to appear very ignorant before you, 
as I am in fact of your tongue. Therefore it is, I now begin in plaine 
English to let you know that if you please to give me a meeting at 
Schonestade I shall be very glad to see you and to serve you in what 
you seem to desire towards your winters provisions. 

This present letter is expressly sent in Place of a Passport to give 
you full assurance of your freedom to come to Schoneistade and to 
return at your liberty and if you please to bring one more in your Com- 
pany upon the same terms I shall endeavor to answer your desires. 
Be pleased to come with all expedition as I have but a little time to 
spend in the——and as you will find me next Munday and till Tuesday 
at noone at Schoneistade attending your answer; you may easily and 
with the most expedition make the voyage in a canoe down the river; 
otherwise I would have sent horses for your accommodation. If you 
cannot lay hold of this present opportunity the liberty I have now 
given will neither serve you nor me to those civill purposes whereunto 
in person I am now ready to comply. Pleased to send me your 
speedy answer by this bearer in case you are not disposed to take a 
sudden Voyage. I am your very humble servant, 

R. NICHOLLS. 

A Monsieur le Reverend Pere Jean Pierron au Chasteau Tion- 
nontogon* solt donne. 

* Capital of the Mohawk country. 

[Eccles. Rec. N. Y., 1-590 quoted from Col. Doc. N. Y.., iii-162]. 


Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin requests subscription for a book on ‘“‘Catho- 
lics and the American Revolution.” 

Mr. Griffin is well qualified to write such a book, and there is a 
great need for it. Memphis is under an everlasting debt of gratitude 
to Martin I. J. Griffin. Through his efforts was the Camp Father 
Matthew sustained during the terrible epidemics of 1878 and 1879. 
Old Catholic Memphians should cheerfully subscribe to his book. 
[Catholic Journal, Memphis, June 23, 1906.] 


The Editor of the Journal and James Reilly are the only Patrons 
in Memphis. 
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THE SHIP AMERICA 


To the Editor of Public Ledger: 

G. E. L. says I was “‘slightly in error” in stating that the ship 
America, whose ‘‘model’’ purports to be exhibited at Independence 
Hall, was captured by the English under Lord Howe in 1794. That 
is not my statement. It is the statement on the label of the model 
in Independence Hall, which I simply quoted, and it appears properly 
in the PusLic LEDGER between the usual marks or signs of quotation. 

I pretend to no knowledge of the career of the America after she 
had been presented to France. G. E. L. accepts Buell’s statement 
that the America had her name changed to Franklin and was cap- 
tured by the British under Nelson at the battle of the Nile, etc. No 
statement made by Buell is worthy of acceptance. Even his correct 
statements must be doubted and verified before acceptance. 

The Rev. Edward Everett Hale, in the Outlook, June 24, 1905, 
corrects Buell, and states the America was captured by the British 
in 1794, her name changed to L’Impetuex, as the English had an 
America, built at Portsmouth, Eng., thirty-two years before; that 
the French ship Impetuex had been taker at Ushant, had been burned 
at Portsmouth, Eng., and her name given to the larger America. 
It was the French ship Franklin that was captured by Nelson, August 
I, 1798, at the Nile. As he had specially investigated, his statement 
must be accepted rather than Buell’s, whom no one can rely on even 
when he tells the truth to serve his purpose of telling a lie. 

The most careful get astray at times. In my letter of July 31 I 
said John Paul Jones was four months employed in superintending 
the building of the America after Captain John Barry had been trans- 
ferred from her to the Alliance. As he was on her from the middle 
of August, 1781, till her launching, November 5, 1782, fourteen 
months would have been more accurate— fourteen then instead of 
four. MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 

Ridley Park, Pa., August 18, 1906. 

INJUSTICE TO THE MEMORY OF COMMODORE BARRY. 
Editor Catholic Standard and Times: 

The A. O. H. of this city were helpful in getting Congress to pass 
the bill appropriating $50,000 to erect a monument to Commodore 
John Barry at Washington. The Knights of Columbus of this city 
commeinorated Barry’s centennial death date and has otherwise by 
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publications promoted the recognition of the Commodore’s distin- 
guished services during the Revolution. The Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick are going to erect a statue of the brave old Commodore some- 
where in this city. 

All this is most commendable and worthy. But all these organ- 
izations are allowing injustice to be done the memory of Commodore 
Barry right in this city, and above all other places allow it to be done 
at Independence Hall. In the museum of Revolutionary relics there 
is a piece of the timber of the frigate the Alliance labeled as com- 
manded during the Revolution by John Paul Jones. Now Jones 
never was the real commissioned commander of the Alliance as might 
be more fully shown, but Captain John Barry commanded her from 
November, 1780, until June, 1785, when she was sold by the United 
States. Yet Barry’s name does not appear on the label on the block 
of the noted frigate. Neither does that of Captain Pierre Landais, 
who commanded her before Barry did. Why are the names of these 
two commanders—both Catholics—omitted and Jones’ alone given, 
as though he were the sole commander during the whole of the Revo- 
lution? 

These organizations ought to have that omission remedied. 

The same state of affairs exists with respect to the alleged model 
of the frigate America, which is stated to have oeen built by John 
Paul Jones. He had charge of her erection for about fourteen months 
but he succeeded Barry, who was sent to command the Alliance. 
Yet Barry’s name does not appear on that alleged model of the 
America. I do not believe it is the model of the America, but that 
of the frigate The United States, built at Philadelphia under the super- 
intendency of Barry and launched in 1797 as the first war vessel under 
the Constitutional form Government as it now exists. Why do these 
organizations, doing so much for Barry, permit this gross injustice 
or ignorant ignoring to be done in his own city? Respectfully, 

MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 
A BARRY ANNIVERSARY. 
To the Editor of Public Ledger: 

You report, that the Land Leagues will on October 2, commem- 
orate “the anniversary of the landing of Commodore John Barry,” 
the Father of the American Navy, in Philadelphia in 1765. If such 
a celebration is held it will be commemorative of an event the date 
of which is not known. The event to be commemorated should be 
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his sailing from Philadelphia on October 2, 1766, as captain of the 
schooner Barbados for the Barbados Islands. 
This was his first voyage as captain. He was but 21 years of age. 
The schooner was built at Liverpool, N. S., and was owned by Ed- 
ward Denny, of Philadelphia. It was registered at the Custom 
House on September 29, 1766. MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 
Ridley Park, Pa., September 26, 1906. 


Kansas City, KAN., September 13, 1906. 
HALL, DIVISION NO. 4, A. O. H. 
WYANDOTTE CouNTY, KANSAS. 

In accordance with instructions of State Convention held in 
Leavenworth, Kansas, September 2, 1906, Divisions No. 2 and No. 4 
held joint meeting on above date to celebrate the 103rd anniversary 
of the Father of the American Navy, Commodore John Barry, and 
also to express our appreciation of the liberal minded members of 
Congress who aided in recognizing the services of Barry by erecting 
a monument to his memory in Washington, D. C. 

Our members in their Kansas way carried out faithfully the 
orders of the State Convention, as every member present had a good 
word for the occasion. It occurred to the members present that some 
recognition was merited to Mr. Patrick Haltigan, Editor National 
Hibernian, and Mr. Patrick Ford, Editor Irish World, both of whom 
in their manhood did yeoman service in the noble cause. Especially 
do the Hibernians of Wyandotte County desire to express their 
appreciation and grateful thanks to Mr. Martin Griffin of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., who, at a loss in time and money unearthed the historical 
facts, which made Congress and the world acknowledge Jack Barry’s 
Service and devotion to his adopted country, as being worthy of any 
honors his countrymen desired to make to his memory. We desire to 
thank one and all who aided in erecting a Monument to Commodore 
Jack Barry. 

WM. J. GILTHORPE, 
ED. F. MCKENNA, 
THOS. NOON. 
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As Others See Us 


Editor AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL RESEARCHES. 

The book NEWSPAPERS WORTH COUNTING will catalogue about 
8,000 out of the nearly 25,000 papers. 

YOuRS IS ONE OF THE 8,000. 

Among the 8,000 there are about 1600 that in addition to the 
other facts given about the editions issued by each has this com- 
mendatory sentence : This paper is entitled to a place on the PRINTERS’ 
INK ROLL OF HONOR. 

YOURS IS ONE OF THE 1,600. 

If you have a mathematical mind you readily discover that you 
have a distinction which 14 out of every 15 of the newspapers and 
periodicals of the country do not possess, 

No amount of money can buy a place in this list—this Roll of 
Honor—for a paper that does not possess the requisite qualification : 
that is, for a paper that does not know or will not tell the number of 
copies it has put out of each issue for an entire year. [THE PRINTERS’ 
INK PUBLISHING Co.] 


RESEARCHES ON “ROLL OF Honor,” 

Because you furnish Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory 
with such a statement as makes it possible to publish your report of 
copies printed, you become thereby entitled to a place on the PRIN- 
TERS’ INK RoLL oF Honor whenever you desire to exercise the 
privilege. 

The July number alone is worth the price. What a picture it 
gives of early Catholic life! 

Your work is being appreciated more and more every day, and 
I am glad to notice it. [Theo. Wolfram, Columbus, O.] 


I enjoy reading your “RESEARCHES.” Keep on searching and 
giving us genuine history. [Rev. Joseph Ruesing, West Point, Neb.] 


A HISTORICAL JOURNAL. 

The current number of The American Catholic Researches con- 
tains a number of excellent articles. 

The various departments of this scholarly publication are con- 
ducted with the usual skill, and every page is accentuated by the 
erudition of the editor, Martin I. J. Griffin. [Gaelic American.] 
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No paper or periodical comes to me so interesting and so worthy 
of encouragement as your RESEARCHES. I always read it from cover 
to cover and enjoy every line. Keep up the good work as long as 
you can.—(Rev. J. C. Herr, Toledo, O.) 

Father Herr sent two new subscribers. That proves all he says, 


Your able vindication of the historic career of Commodore Barry 
from the prejudiced narratives of bigoted historians and writers 
convinces me of my duty as an Irishman and a Catholic to still 
continue and contribute my little mite in support and in appreciation 
of your most valuable researches.—{Denis Griffin]. 


In his efforts for the clarifying of American history Martin I. J. 
Griffin of Philadelphia deserves the staunchest support of the Catholics 
of the land, for whom he is doing an invaluable work in forcing public 
opinion to give them their just due in the history of the country. 
Mr. Griffin objects in vigorous terms to the continual falsification of 
historical facts, and he is being borne out by all lovers of truth and 
justice. Long ago he denounced A. C. Buell’s ‘‘Life of Paul Jones,” 
as pure fiction, and recently Mrs. Reginald de Koven and others have 
added their testimony to his, that Buell manufactured his ‘‘facts,”’ 
and during his lifetime refused to give authority for any of his state- 
ments. 

Mr. Griffin has done and is still doing, without any hope of or 
desire for material reward, a splendid work for the Catholic Church 
in this country, searching out the truths of history and giving them 
absolutely without bias —{Catholic Columbian, August 11 


Atways ‘‘Stoop By” MARTIN. 


My dear Martin :—Now that you have begun to give us some- 
thing positive about Catholics and the American Revolution you are 
doing what I always wished you would do. Build up whatever you 
can. I have always stood by you in your work as you know. Send 
me three copies of this new work when published.—_{Bishop Horst- 
mann, of Cleveland.] 
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“We cannot bestow sufficient honors upon you for the magnificent 
work you have done. The National Convention of the A. O. H. 
just concluded at Saratoga, passed a rising vote of thanks to you 
for your worthy self for your heroic efforts im the cause of truth.” 
[Patrick J. Haltigan. Editor The National Hibernian. Washington, 
D.C. July 27th.] 

“T have read with deep appreciation your occasional letters in 
the Philadelphia Ledger on the career of Commodore Barry, and 
am glad to learn that one who handles a pen so well with knowledge 
to back it, is the publisher of a quarterly. Count me a supporter 
as long as I am able to earn the wherewithal.” Thos. J. Fitzmorris, 
Exchange Editor Omaha Bee. 

A Jesuit writes: 

“T may as well mention something that has been on my mind for 
years back. During several years as a teacher I have been think- 
ing of you in connection with a History of the United States suited 
for our Catholic High Schools. You are probably aware of the need 
of such a work. To my knowledge there are only a few histories 
written from a Catholic standpoint, and these are suitable only for 
gtammar schools. On this account I have been forced to put into 
the hands of my pupils a history, secular in every respect and not 
entirely suited to our needs. Even from a secular standpoint much 
is wanting in these books, for the authors though preferredly unbiased 
are so permeated with the principles imbibed in early training that 
they cannot see things pertaining to the Church otherwise than 
through colored glasses. 

I have long admired your work, though probably unprofitable — 
in the cause of Truth. Naturally my thoughts reverted to you as 
one who is capable to fill this much desired work. Catholic educators 
are frequently blamed for using secular histories, but the fact remains 
that there is nothing else capable of standing the test from a scien- 
tific standpoint. If not too much I would like to have your views 
on this question.” 


I am not capable of compiling such a work. I am fitted for sup- 
plying the information to one who don’t know, but is capable of 
doing the work to fit school purposes. 

Were I capable and got out such a work Catholic Educators 
wouldn’t know it as one fitted for their schools, and would not 
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believe I was capable of making one. They would prefer, as they 
do, non-Catholic publications. It shows Liberality of Sentiment to . 
patronize these. It shows Catholics are not bigoted. 

pg couldn’t sell enough copies of such a History to pay me a dollar 
a day while getting it up. 

The works I have published haven’t had any special demand. 
The millions of Catholics in our Country haven’t given me one 
thousand subscribers in a quarter of a century—though there isn’t 
a Catholic of prominence in Church or Societies or of Civic importance 
who don’t know of my work. 

The Colleges, Seminaries, and institutions of learning all ought to 
have had my RESEARCHES from the beginning nevertheless not many 
have. Yet they pour out many dollars for secular publications. We 
are boasters and can’t tell truly the facts of our boasting. We are 
grumblers that others ignore us while we ignore ourselves. We don’t 
know ourselves and growl that others give us no loud acclaim for 
deeds we can’t tell the truth of. 

Oh yes! We need a History of this Country from a Catholic stand- 
point. I am devoting myself to telling some of the facts from which 
such a history may be compiled by some religious Educator who will 
rob me and never say ‘“The Lord have mercy on him.” 

We boast of our services in the Revolutionary War. Over $56,000 
was contributed to the Catholic University to tell the Catholic His- 
tory of our Country. The Revolution was thought the most im- 
portant epoch to begin with and the Catholic public given ’’Notes” 
relating to it that were worthy of a Grammar School and not a 
University. Yet there wasn’t ‘‘any money” to get all I had or could 
collect on the subject the University thought it proper to enlighten 
the people first. So I have undertaken to tell of CaTHoLics 
AND THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Thousands have been personally 
notified of this. Yet it will take years—as it did with the Barry 
book—to get enough subscribers to pay cost of publication. Yet 
I keep on doing what I can to pick up and print records of value 
that ought to be of interest showing THE CHURCH in my COUNTRY. 
I do not-complain. I want Catholics to know themselves and then 
others will respect them. We don’t know ourselves—I know very 
little—I find so much worthy to be known that I simply am amazed 
at my own ignorance of ourselves in our Country. And yet I know 
a heap I never will live to tell or print. 
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I think I am doing a great good work and so I keep right on. I 
am not concerned about money getting from the work. If I get it, 
much would go to the work on a more comprehensive scale for my 
desire increases with continuance in the work. 





“SHOULD NEVER BE FORGOTTEN.” 

The Barry Monument Committee of the A. O. H. reported 
to the late Convention at Saratoga Springs. 

It was a fortunate thing for the success of the Barry Monument 
Bill that the body of John Paul Jones was brought to this country 
by General Porter, our former Minister to France. What General 
Porter intended as an act of justice to the memory of Jones was 
turned into a means of discrediting the services of Barry and 
giving all the honor which belonged to him to Jones. But the 
bigots. who undertook this work for the purpose of defeating the 
Barry Bill overreached themselves by putting Jones in a false posi- 
tion which they were unable to maintain. When the light of history 
was let in upon them their claims crumbled into dust and Barry’s 
name came forth from the ordeal more brilliant than ever. The 
glorious words of the poet Bryant—‘‘Truth crushed to earth shall 
rise again’’—were amply verified in Barry’s case 

For the able part he took in these discussions and for his labor 
generally in proving that Barry was the rea! founder of the American 
navy, the name of MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN, of Philadelphia, should 
never be forgotten by the Irish people. Whenever a lie appeared 
about Barry he promptly nailed it on the spot, and no matter in 
what newspaper it was printed he was ready with truthful and con- 
vincing proois to refute it. He, above all others, is deserving of 
the highest credit in this regard. [National Hibernian, July 15, 1906.] 


I have sent out nearly 500 circular notices to prominent A. O. H. 


members saying I would issue a Life of Barry at $1.50. After 
two months not one subscription has come. Not ONE. 
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ONE OF MANY “ORIGINATORS.” 


The Gaelic American, June 30, in speaking of Michael F. O’Don- 
oghue of Washington, who in letter to Irish World claims to have 
been the originator of the Barry Monument project says: 

“Martin I. J. Griffin’s persistent fight to restore Jack Barry to 
his proper place in history, carried on, in season and out of season 
for many years, until he compelled the public to listen to him and 
forced reluctant officials to admit that Barry, not Jones, was the real 
‘Father of the American Navy’ counted for nothing 

The Gaelic American’s work was ‘nowhere’ because it printed 
Griffin’s letters and its own original articles, worked of O’Donoghue’s 
rehashes of both.” 

Mr. O’Donoghue was much concerned about Barry but didn’t 
buy a copy of my book. But, then, not half a dozen of those who 
orated or resoluted about Barry and a monument were among the 
purchasers. All were solicited to do so. 

I hoped to get out a ‘‘popular’” and low price Life of Barry just to 
give the chance to his admirers to know something about him. 
But “our people” don’t read books and so don’t buy. So I will 
not issue it. 


The following note from Martin I. J. Griffin of Philadelphia is 
self-explanatory :— 

Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 20, 1906. 
Editor Review:— 

I have entered SACRED HEART REviEw for copies No. 259 to 268 
of “Catholics and the American Revolution.” 

Indeed I am most grateful for all you have said of my endeavors, 
though to merit such praise I may well think myself unworthy. Yet 
it is comforting, cheering and helpful, to have words of good will 
and praise given to such efforts as I have been making. 

I have lately discovered in an out-of-the-way place a number of 
letters of Bishop Cheverus and Father Thayer. I have already 
copies of several, and others are being transcribed. Some time the 
Researches will print them. 

Respectfully, 
MartTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 
We wish Mr. Griffin success in his work. 
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TWO CATHOLICS PLANNED WASHINGTON. 


An instance, by the way, of the quiet, patient and painstaking 
work of Mr. Griffin in finding out matter of interest to Catholics is 
given in the January number of his Researches, under the title ‘“The 
Planners of the City of Washington.” Last year the Researches 
set forth that the city of Washington, though originally planned in 
1791 by L’Enfant, the Frenchman, was built according to the 1795 
improved plan of James Reed Dermott. Now Mr. Griffin did not 
know then anything about Dermott’s religion. ‘After a year,” 
he writes in the present article, ‘not hearing of any endeavors by 
others, I took up the work of seeking to discover if he were one of us, 
By corresponding with a number of Washingtonians interested in 
local history, I sought to learn about Dermott.” At length Mr. 
Griffin discovered that Dermott was a Catholic and had been buried 
from St. Patrick’s Church. So the Researches sets forth this important 
statement that Major Charles Peter L’Enfant, who drew the original 
plan of the City of Washington, and James Reed Dermott, who im- 
proved L,Enfant’s plan, were Catholics, as was also James Hoban, 
the architect of the White House or ‘“‘President’s Palace” as it was 
originally called. L’Enfant was a Frenchman, Dermott was an 
Irishman, and the city of Washington is what it is today mainly 
because of their engineering genius. 

[Sacred Heart Review, Jan. 27, 1906.] 

In connection with his work of defending the fame and rank of 
John Barry, Martin I. J. Griffin, of Philadelphia, has an excellent 
paper on ‘“T'he Three Commodores of the Navy of the United Colonies.” 
in the current number of the ‘‘Booklovers’ Magazine.” ‘That it is 
necessary to keep up the contention is instanced by the speech Jos- 
eph H. Choate made at the Lotus Club dinner last Saturday night. 
He slopped over with the usual ‘“‘Paul Jones, founder of the American 
Navy” gabble in spite of all that has already been said and printed 
to the contrary. [Jrish American, Oct. 28, 1905.] 

A few years ago the national officers of the Ancient Order of Hi- 
bernians suggested the formation of libraries containing works 
bearing upon the history and literature of the Emerald Isle, with 
especial reference to the ‘‘children of the Gael” whose deeds both at 
home and abroad have added to the luster of the Irish name; and 
also the occasional holding of entertainments in which a literary 
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feature of a patriotic description should be a prominent feature. 
So far the majority of the divisions have failed to carry out this 
important suggestion. Is it not time that steps were taken to give 
effect to it? One of the first books which each division should pur- 
chase is the Life of Commodore Barry, the Father of the American 
Navy, by that learned and zealous historian, Martin I. J. Griffin 
of Philadelphia. [Pittsburgh Observer, Dec. 31, 1903.] 

Philadelphia has, at the Cathedral Total Abstinence Hall, a fine 
collection of Irish works. The last time I saw it, it seemed to be 
rotting away. . 

The Mercantile Library of Philadelphia, has a good collection of 
Irish works which members do not use. 


Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, publisher of the American Catholic Histor- 
ical Researches, Philadelphia, in a letter to THE REviEw, deplores 
the fact that our German Catholics have done nothing and are doing 
so little (practically nothing) to bring out the share their forbears 
had in making the Catholic history of this country. He hopes that 
some friends of historical research among them will make efforts to 
gather up the documents. ‘There must have been much printed in 
Germany,” he thinks, ‘‘even prior to our revolutionary war, concern- 
ing the German missionaries in Pennsylvania, especially from 1740 
to 1750, when the German immigration began, in good numbers, 
to come to this province, and Quakers and Episcopalians became 
greatly interested in securing their favor for political power. Ger- 
man Catholics could not be voters, as they could not be natural- 
ized, not being able to take the oath England required. Religiously 
also they were considered. There was a fund in England for Catholic 
religious purposes here, known as Sir John James Fund, of which 
I have written in the Researches.’’ We hope this appeal of our inde- 
fatigable friend, who has unearthed so many rare documents himself 
and is continually printing valuable historical raw-material in his 
excellent Researches, will not be in vain. [The Review, St. Louis, 
May 19, 1904.] 


























AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL NOTES. 


The Truth Teller, New York, Vol. 111., p.77, March 10, 1827, has a 
communication signed NrrraM Excor (Martin Roche), dated Phila- 
delphia, March 1, 1827, noting some defects of importance in the 
Grammar of Lindley Murray and criticising the comments of D. A. F., 
of Maryland thereon. On August 25, a reply from D. A. F. appears. 
Mr. Roche retorted in five later Nos. 


THE HIERARCHY IN 1827. 
In the Truth Teller, New York, March 17, 1827, is “‘a correct list 
of the Catholic Hierarchy and the names of the States and Terri- 
tories under the jurisdiction and charge of each Prelate.” 


The Rev. Thomas C. Levins, Pastor of St. Patrick’s. Cathedral 
(New York), has been selected by the Secretary of War as a member 
of the Board of Visitors for the next yearly examination of the.Cadets 
of the Military Academy at West Point. We believe it is the first 
time that this gentleman has been selected to this important duty. 

Contrasting the situation of Mr. Levins here with what it would be 
in the land of his birth, and taking into consideration his eminent 
literary qualifications, his appointment must form a matter of great 
gratification to all those who have the honor of knowing him and to 
the admirers of that admirable Constitution under which we live.— 
[Truth Teller, N. Y., Vol. 111., March 24, 1827.] 


The Truth Teller, August 11, 1827, has a communication signed 
“‘A Member of the Late Board of Visitors, replying to criticism of The 
Evening Post on the Report of the Visitors. No doubt Father Levin 
wrote the reply. 


PORTRAIT OF ST. JOSEPH. 

For SAE: A superb Oil Painting representing St. Joseph and the 
Holy Family, imported into this country and executed by a cele- 
brated artist. The Painting may be seen at the store of Mr. James 
Ryan, bookseller, 332 Broadway.—_{Truth Teller, New York, Vol. 111., 
p. 298, September 15, 1827.] 

Where is that painting now? 


Why don’t some New York Catholic gather up in plain abstracts or 
in ‘‘a write up’’ some of the much Catholic data in the Documentary 
History of New York, 4 vols.; in the Ecclesiastical History of New 
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York, 6 volumes, or in the Colonial Documents, 15 volumes. It is 
far easier to do nothing about it but mourn like babies, ‘‘We are 
ignored.” 

W. H. Bennett, of Brooklyn, N. Y., is compiling “Catholic Foot- 
Prints in New York.” 


James N. Cusick, a Tuscarora Chief in writing from Utica, N. Y., 
in 1845 said: 

“As we arrived in this city last night from Washington, this is the 
second time, which I made visit to the seat Government. The 
President Polk were treated me very respectable and kindness. He 
appeared like as a Priest, and his countenance pleasant and tender 
voice most beautiful, it is not large but it is smallest man. But his 
knowledge and his dignity most greatness in the world!’ etc., etc. 

The letter was in the collection of Walter L. Sawyer, of Minneapolis, 
sold at’ Bangs & Co., New York, October 23, 1902. 


$4000 WANTED! For a term of years for which a bond and mort- 
gage will be given on a Church, the safest property in the State of 
New York. Reference may be made to Rev.J. D. Urghart, St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, New York, or to Rev. F. X.Gartland, St. John’s, Phila- 
delphia—_{C. Her., July 9, 1840.] 


The river now called the Hudson, was discovered by Verrazano in 
1524, when sailing in the Dolphin. Henry Hudson, the Englishman, 
did not ‘‘discover”’ it until 1609. 

In 1525 Estevan Gomez, a Portugese in the service of Spain, fol- 
lowed Verrazano on the waters of the (now) Hudson. It is believed 
he was on the river on January 17, 1525, the feast of St. Anthony, 
the founder of the monastic system, or else on June 13, 1525, the 
feast of St. Anthony of Padua, as the great map of Riberio, 1529, ‘‘the 
Land of Gomez,” is marked. The Bay of New York is called St. 
Christobel, and the ‘‘Hudson”’ is called the River San Antonio. 

On the same map ‘‘the River of the Good Mother,’ supposed to be 
Connecticut, is believed to have been discovered by Gomez on July 2, 
1525, the feast of the Visitation of the Blessed Virgin or that of the 
Annunciation March 25. According as it may be determined whether 
the River San Antonio was discovered by Gomez on January 17, or 
June 13. 
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Another Catholic navigator, Jehan Allefonsce, saw the Hudson in 
1642 and described it as ‘‘a great fresh water river and at its entrance 
is a Sand Island.” 





When in 1840 Father Mathew visited Maynooth College and gave 
the pledge to ten thousand people who had assembled from through- 
out Westmeath and Longford, Bishop John Hughes, of New York, was 
present and “‘congratulated Father Mathew upon the progress he had 
made in the cause of temperance and morality.”—{C. Her. July 30, 
1840.] 


On July 19, 1640, a Charter of Freedom and Exemptions was 
granted by the West India Company (of Holland) to all Patroons and 
others who will plant colonies in the New Netherlands provided: 

No other Religion shall be publicly admitted in New Netherland 
except the Reformed, as it is at present preached, and practiced by 
public authority in the United Netherlands; and for this purpose 
the Company shall provide and maintain good and suitable preach- 
ers, schoolmasters and comforters of the sick.—{Eccles. Rec., N. Y., 
Vol. 1., p. 130.] 

The following year ‘‘a party of English people desiring to settle in 
New Netherlands on June 6, 1641, the Council declared ‘‘They shall 
have the free exercise of their Religion.” They settled at Newtown 
with Rev. Francis Doughty and in the Patent granted March 28, 
1642, they were empowered to erect a Church; to exercise the Refor- 
med Christian Religion and Church discipline they profess.—{zbid., 


138.] 





Rev. Louis Sibourd, in 1797, was sponsor at St. Peter’s Church, 
New York, for Louisa Lynch, daughter of Dominick Lynch, born 
May 17, 1797. 

“He was the pioneer priest of Penna., where he labored as early as 
1794.’ Became Missionary Apostolic in San Domingo.—{Records 
& Studies, 111., P. 1., p.220.] 

Rev. James Charles Halbout on April 22, 1798, at St. Peter’s 
Church, New York, baptized Henry Dorotheus Peter Desideratus 
Touchimbert, born January 25, 1795. 

He was probably a visiting French priest. On December 4, 1798, 
he baptized Elizabeth Dorothy Raphel. So may have been Rev. 
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John Baptist Joseph Le Maire, who, the same year, baptized Mary 
De Saxce, born October 28, 1796. No further record is known of 
these priests.—[Records & Studies 111., P. 1., p. 224.] 


On July 30, 1688, Governor Dongan, of New York, ordered that 
“all Indian Slaves within this Province subjects to the King of Spain 
that can give an account of their Christian Faith and say the Lord’s 
prayer be forth with set at liberty and sent home at the first conven- 
iency and likewise them that shall be hereafter to this Province.— 
[Council Minutes, N. Y., 1683-1688, Vol. V., p. 207, or His. Records 
& Studies 111., Part 1., p. 214.] 


Bishop Hucues: The Paris correspondent of the National Intel- 
ligencer says: Last week all the newspapers announced that Gen. 
Cass had been admitted to a private audience of the King which was 
supposed to be political. It was in fact, no more than the formal 
introduction of the Rt. Rev. Dr. Hughes, Catholic Bishop, Coadjutor 
of New York, to the heads of the royal family. The prelate was re- 
ceived with extraordinary distinction and regard. Much interest 
in the general progress of religion in the United States was testified on 
the part of Louise Phillippe, the Queen and Adelaide, the pious sister 
of the King, by earnest and circumstantial inquiries—{C. Herald, 
May 14, 1840.] 

When Bishop Hughes was received by Gregory XVI, he was pre- 
sented with a chalice of finely wrought gold, a valuable collection of 
stamps and medals, a rich collection of engravings from the master- 
pieces of the gallery of the Vatican, over 400 engravings. 

Where are these gifts now? 


In the siege of Oswego, New York, August 11-15, 1756, by the 
French and Indians Bearn’s batallion at Niagara was ordered to 
Fort Frontenac (now Kingston), Canada. The batallion is supposed 
to be a part of the Irish Brigade in the French service, as a deserter 
related that at Oswego he saw the French getting into boats and 
amongst them some cloathed in Red, faced with green which he 
imagines belongs to the Irish Brigade —[Doc. His., N. Y.1—504.] 





The Dutch Lutheran minister, Joannes Megapolensis, in writing to 
the Classis at Amsterdam, Holland, September 28, 1658, related the 
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French have now for some time been at peace with the Indians. 
In consequence thereof, it has happened that several Jesuits have 
again gone among our Indians, who are located about four or five 
days journey. 


DISCOVERY OF SALT SPRINGS OF NEW YORK. 

Father Simon le Moine in his Journal relates that on August 16, 
1654, ‘“We arrived at the entrance of a small lake on a large half- 
dried basin; we taste the water of a spring that they, the Indians, 
would not drink, saying, that there is a Demon in it which renders it 
foetid; having tasted it I found it was a fountain of salt water; and 
in fact, we made salt from it as natural as that from the sea, of which 
we carried a sample to Quebec. This Lake abounds in fish—in salmon, 
trout and other fish.’”—{Doc. His. N. Y., 1, p. 42.] 


JAMES LARKINS. 

Jacob Leisler, the conspirator against authority, who seized New 
York for King William, in letter August 7, 1689, wrote to Gov. Treat, 
of Connecticut : 

Since myn last I have made Coll. Dongan’s man, James Larkines, 
prisoner of warre for having forged news to discourage the folks. It 
was that the late King James was in Ireland & the Protestants of 
that Kingdom & in Scotland joined to him in his army & that he was 
in company when Russell (who is gone) drank the late King James’ 
health but is left out by a council of warre and paroll for his good 
behaviour was past by Capt. Prown.—_{Doc. His., N. Y., 11; p. 21.] 


‘“‘An address on the Anniversary of American Independence Cele- 
bration, July 5, 1852, at Jamaica, N. Y., by Catholic Temperance 
Societies of Long Island, by Jno. C. Devereux, page 7, says Penn’s 
great qualities as a man, a statesman and a patriot at length stand 
revealed—of practical and cultivated mind he fully proved himself 
a statesman of enlarged and liberal views, a zealot in religion he yet 
never for a moment swerved from the principle of religious toleration 
but was consistently at all times and under every changing circum- 
stance, the fast friend and an advocate equally of the persecuted 
Quaker, Dissenter and Catholic. 
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The River of New York, now called Hudson, was discovered by 
Verrazano in 1524, Sailing in the Dolphin. Henry Hudson did not 
“discover” it until 1609. The harbor was called Newport. Verra- 
zano named the Port of Refuge. There “acts of worship’ were per- 
formed, the Indians imitating ‘‘with earnestness and fervor.” The 
services conducted by Verrazano. 


Capt. Patrick Hall navigated the first steamboat which entered 
the Erie River. His daughter, Mrs. Mary A. Lawrence died in Phila- 
delphia, December 20, 1904, and was buried from St. John’s Church 
on the 23rd. 





The Catholic Summer School meets at Lake Champlain, New York. 
It was once called “‘Corlear’s Lake” by the French and Indians from 
the name of an individual who was drowned in its waters. So says 
the Virginia Historical Magazine, October, 1905, p. 136. 

The Five Nations also applied the name “‘Corlear” to the Governor 
of New York.—{ibid.] 


FATHER JOGUES. 

The Jesuits commenced their labors in Canada a little later than the 
Dutch settled in New Netherlands (near New York). The first 
Jesuit missionary who entered within the borders of the State of 
New York was Father Isaac Jogues. He was also the first priest who 
visited Manhattan Island (now the City of New York). He was cap- 
tured by the Mohawks in 1642 and treated with great cruelty. He 
was beaten with clubs and stones; all his fingernails pulled out, and 
the five fingers of each hand gnawed by the savages. 

They journeyed five weeks to reach central New York, Jogues 
and the other prisoners being obliged to carry the baggage of their 
persecutors. Here Father Jogues had the thumb of his right hand 
cut off by an Indian woman at her chieftain’s command, although she 
was a Christian. 

Now also Rene Goupil, a lay brother, who accompanied Jogues, 
was killed by the blow of a hatchet. 

Father Jogues was at length permitted a little more freedom, and 
he instructed some Indians in the faith and baptized some dying 
children. He afterwards escaped to the Dutch at Fort Orange 
(near Albany) who protected him against the wrath of the Indians 
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and finally paid them one hundred pieces of gold for his ransom, 
This was subsequently remitted to them from France. Domine 
Megapolensis secreted him until he went to New Amsterdam (now 
New York). Governor Kieft kindly received him and gave him 
clothes and lodged him in the Fort. He afterwards wrote a descript- 
ion of New Netherlands. He sailed for France and was received 
with great honor. He returned to Canada in 1646 and returned to 
Central New York and was killed by the Mohawks._[Bayley’s = 
Church on Long Island.] 





In 1687 “a man named Antoine L’ Epinart, an old resident among 
the Dutch, at present among the English, came to Villa Maria on the 
Island of Montreal in search of a child he had boarding with the 
Jesuits.” 

This ‘‘man who came from Manat (Manhattan or New York) gave 
reports to Governor Denonville of Canada as to the designs of the 
English with the Indians in allience against the French and of the 
arrival at New York of Hugenots from West Indies.’’ The Governor 
wrote to France that these ‘“‘are people to operate as Banditts,’’— 
[Doc. His., N. Y., 1; 223-5.] 

On September 1, 1687, Anthony Lesjinard (Antoine L’ Epinart) 
with Jean Rosie arrived at Albany (?). Anthony went on to New York 
to relate to Governor Dongan affairs in Canada. His companion, 
Jean Rosie, was examined by Mr. Schuyler, who sent Governor Don- 
gan a report of his statements saying Rosie was an inhabitant of 
this town and a very honest man, although a Frenchman.—{ibid., 
p.254.] Antoine was declared to have been “‘extream familiar with 
the Governor and all their great men there’—Canada. He had a 
passport and letter from Dongan._[p. 265.] jal 





In July, 1804, the Catholics of Albany, New York, expected the 
arrival of ‘“‘Rev. Mr. Gallagher” for whom they had arranged with 
Bishop Carroll; but not coming, Thomas Barry wrote on July 13 to 
the Bishop asking to have Rev. Mr. Kenny, whom they had heard had 
just arrived from Dublin, at Philadelphia. But Father Kenny was 
sent to Coffee Run, Delaware. 





Among the marriage records of the first Lutheran Church of New 
York in the Register of Rev. H. M. Muhlenberg, under date of. Feb- 
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Tuary 27, 1759, and written in. English, is this: 

_ “We, the hereunder undersigned, testifie that we know of no law- 
ful impediment why Mr. Peter M’Intyre may not lawfully be married 
with Catharine M’Intire, as witness our hands. [Signed] John M’ 
Intyre, Duncand M’Intire, Alexander M’Intyre, the mark of Elise- 
beth Schmitt. Which persons were accordingly married. 

[Year Book of the Holland Society of New York, 1903, p. 28.] 


Father Le Moyne, the Jesuit missionary, was the first white man 
to observe the Indians boiling salt on the shores of Onondaga Lake, 
where lies the old Democratic First Ward of the city of Syracuse, but 
I venture to assert that many a day will pass before the citizens of 
Syracuse will ever erect a statue or monument to commemerate the 
discoveries of Father Le Moyne.—{Hon. Jas. K. McGuire in Catholic 
Sun, Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 22, 1904.] 





Rivington’s Royul Gazette, New York, August 4, 1779, had this: 

The following is the genuine copy of a toast frequently given in a 
public company by a Puritannic Lady of fortune, a great stickler 
against the Roman Catholics. 

“The glorious, pious and immortal memory of the great King 
William, not forgetting the renowned Cromwell, who saved us from 
Popery, slavery, brass money and wooden shoes. 

“Cursed be the Archbishops, Bishops, Priests, Deacons and other 
dignataries of the Church; cursed also be their congregations; may 
they go to sea in a high wind, leaky vessel and a lee shore, to ferry 
them over the river Styx; may the dog Cerberus make a meal of 
their breetches, may the devil pump down their throats a harrow and 
every peg draw a pudding and send their carcasses to Elysium empty.” 


The first marriage license in Maryland was issued March 26, 
3638, to William Edwin and Mary Whitehead. This was four years 
after the occupation of the Province by Lord Baltimore’s first settlers. 


NOT A PRIEST IN MARYLAND IN 1646. 

Father White and Altham began work in Maryland in 2644. 
Between 1635 and 1637 they were joined by Fathers Copley.or Fisher, 
Knolles and Brock or Poulton. In 1639 Father Fisher became 
Superior By the close of the year 1646 not a priest was left in the 
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Province of Maryland. Persecuted, proscribed, hunted, arrested, 
banished by the rebellion of Claiborne and bigoted ingratitude, the 
founders of Catholicity in Maryland and the sponsors of religious 
liberty in the United States had to forego their work and leave the 
fulfillment of its promise to their successors.—{Rev. Jos. M. Woods, 
S.J., in His. Records and Studies, vol. iii, pt. 11, December, 1904.] 


MARRIED.—Sometime since by a magistrate in due legal form, 
and latterly with the blessing and ceremonies of the Church by the 
Rev. Patrick O’Sullivan, Mr. Alpheus Baker to Miss Eliza H. Court- 
ney, both of Abbeville, South Carolina —_{U. S. Cath. Miscell., Sep- 
tember 29, 1824.] 





JERUSALEM MY HAPPY HOME. 

The Metropolitan Catholic Almanac for 1842, in a biographical 
notice of Mrs. Seton, Foundress and First Superior of the Sisters of 
' Charity in the United States, says: Having heard the lamentation 
of Jeremiah chanted in the Church service, she entered deeply into 
the feelings of the sacred bard, which transported her mind beyond 
this scene of trial to the heavenly Jerusalem and suggested to her the 
beautiful hymn which is now so well known. 

Jerusalem, my happy home, 
How do I sigh for thee. 

When shall my exile have an end 
Thy joys when shall I see, etc. 

“Suggested to her the beautiful hymn.” Does that mean she 
wrote it? Several years ago I gave some attention to the statement 
that she was the author. I investigated and concluded that she was 
not, but that a Protestant writer was, but whom I now have no re- 
collection or note of. Monsignor Seton, her nephew, now in Rome, 
wrote me asking if I knew she had written the hymn. I replied that 
from the search I had made I had concluded she had not. Who can 
tell who wrote it? 


When Father White, the Founder of the Faith in Maryland, 
made known to the Indian ruler, Archihoe, that the new settlers came 
not to make war but out of good-will to the Indians and that they 
would teach him the Christian religion, he replied, ‘‘That is just what 
I wish. We will eat at the same table; my followers, too, shall go 
hunt for you and we will have all things in common.” 
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Death of Mrs. Griffin 





DIED On September 6th, 1906, at Ridley Park, Pa., 
Mrs. Mary A. E. Griffin, wife of the Editor of THE 
RESEARCHES. Funeral service at the Church of St. 
Rose of Lima, Eddystone, Pa. Interment at Holy Cross 
Cemetery, Darby, Pa. A faithful wife anda good mother. 


The Editor of THE RESEARCHES is indeed grateful 
to'all who have expressed {their sympathy with him in 
this bereavement. 














THE COLUMBIAN ASSEMBLY OF NEW YORK HONORS THE 
EDITOR OF THE RESEARCHES: 

TNE CoLUMBIAN ASSEMBLY of New York last March invited me 
to accept a Reception on April 3d. Sickness then debarred accep- 
tance. The Assembly in September renewed its invitation for Octo- 
ber 3d. This was accepted. The occasion was announced by 
The Register of the Knights of Columbus in this way: 

RECEPTION TO MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 
DISTINGUISHED HISTORIAN TO BE HONOROD BY THE COLUMBIAN AS- 
SEMBLY—MANY PROMINENT CATHOLICS WILL ATTEND. 

“The most important K. of C. event in this city during the coming 
week will be the reception to be tendered to Martin I. J. Griffin, of 
Philadelphia, the distinguished Catholic historian, by the Columbian 
Assembly. Invitations to attend have been sent to a number of 
prominent Catholics of the city, and it is expected that a representa- 
tive gathering will be present to honor the man whose historical 
researches have accomplished so much for the cause of the Faith. 

“The reception to Mr. Griffin is one of the largest affairs of the 
kind that the Columbian Assembly has yet undertaken. Special 
efforts are being made by the committee in charge to make it a sur- 
passing success in every respect. Following the reception a musical 
entertainment will be given, artists of exceptional talent having been 
secured for each of the numbers. 

‘One of the principal causes to which the Columbian Assembly de- 
votes its effort is the extension of knowledge of Catholic history 
among Catholics, and the reception to Mr. Griffin is in line with this 
branch of its work.” 

On the evening appointed this Order of Exercises was carried out: 

Greeting: Edward F. Lacey, Chairman; Solo—‘‘Queen of the 
Earth”—Pinsuti, Mr. Wm. F. Plunkett; Presentation of Resolutions 
Thomas S. Longeran, Historian; Address, Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin; 
Solo—“’The Ever Living Army’”—Trotere, Mr. Wm. F. Hirschman; 
Solo—‘‘Off to Philadelphia” —-Battison Hayes, Mr. William F. Hooley 
Reception. 

Addresses were made not only by those mentioned but by Dr. 
John G. Coyle, Dr. James Walsh, William P. Myhan, Wm. J. Mc- 
Ginty and Rev. Thomas P. Phelan, State Chaplain. 
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The Resolutions presented me in an elaborately. engrossed 
form and handsomely and artistically bound, read: 
THE COLUMBIAN ASSEMBLY 
of the 
KNIGHTS of COLUMBUS of NEW YORK 
composed of the members of the Fourth and final Degree of that 
Order—men who have continued in the Society long enough to have 
the quality of their Catholicity and their American citizenship tested 
and then have had the 
DEGREE of PATRIOTISM 
the Fourth Degree of the Order, conferred upon them, desirous of 
testifying to the worthiness of the achievements of 
MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN 
of PHILADELPHIA 
in the field of Catholic American History, in meeting assembled, this 
third day of October, 1906, has unanimously 

RESOLVED, that all Catholic Americans are indebted beyond 
possibilities of proper appreciation to the venerable and respected 
editor and historian of the City of Philadelphia, who has devoted the 
labors of a long and busy life to the research into Catholic history in 
this Country, and 

RESOLVED, that in the person of 

MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN 
of PHILADELPHIA, 

THE COLUMBIAN ASSEMBLY recognizes one of the foremost 
historians of our time, who has sought out unselfishly and unswerv- 
ingly the truth in history, especially in Catholic American history, and 

RESOLVED, that as Knights of Columbus, proud of Catholic 
achievement in our great country, we hereby express our heartfelt 
thanks and appreciation to the venerable editor of the “CATHOLIC 
HIsTORICAL RESEARCHES,” to the biographer who has made the name 
and fame of John Barry secure in the work, ‘‘CoMMODORE JOHN BARRY 
THE FATHER OF THE AMERICAN Navy,” whose untarnished record of 
religious toleration in our country, whose labors for over three de- 
cades in the field of research and American history, have earned for 
him a name that will long live in American annals, and, 

RESOLVED, that THE COLUMBIAN ASSEMBLY of the 
KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS of NEW YORK, present to MR. GRIF- 
FIN these sentiments in book form, as a tangible record of the im- 
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pression that his historic labors have made upon a representative, 
body of Catholic American citizens. 

New-York, October 3, 1906. 

Epwarp F. Lact&y, President, 
Tuomas I. Traus, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Tuomas S. LONERGAN, Historian. 

The occasion was the most memorable event in my public life. 
It is useless to attempt to express my gratefulness to the projectors 
of so distinguished a mark of recognition and appreciation as this 
Reception and Presentation. To have been deemed worthy of all 
this and to be thus honored is certainly most gratifying and indeed 
most encouraging in my future endeavors to sustain the reputation 
given me by doing still more in the special line of Catholic intellectual 
work in which I have been so long engaged. 

It is the first formal recognition of my work. It comes from a 
representative body of Catholic gentlemen, not one of whom was 
personally known to me. It comes from New York to a Philadelphian, 
and this is to a degree somewhat more significant in its import of 
appreciation to one not locally associated. This shows the broad 
and liberal minds engaged in bestowing the honor. 

Certainly, it is a marked distinction which has been shown me. 
To all I am grateful. 


HISTORIAN TO SPEAK.. 

The principal feature of fourth degree activity in New York this 
Fall will be the reception to be given to Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, of 
Philadelphia, by the Columbian Assembly, at New York headquarters, 
K. of C., on East Twenty-seventh street, on Wednesday evening, 
October 3d. The Columbian Assembly, of which Edward F. Lacey 
is chairman, is composed of fourth degree Knights of Columbus, and 
strives to inculcate a better knowledge of Catholic achievement in 
this country among the members, as well as to encourage patriotic 
efforts of every kind. 

The venerable Martin I. J. Griffin, who will be honored by the 
Assembly, has been editor of the ‘‘American Catholic Historical Re- 
searches” for nearly thirty years, and is the author of ‘The Life of 
Commodore John Barry,” which resulted, by reason of its accurate 
presentation of facts, in stirring up. Catholic sentiment so that at length 
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Congress passed a law directing [the erection of a monument 
in Barry’s memory. 

Mr. Griffin is an author so certain of his facts that his utterance of 
a statement of history makes it incontrovertible. The services of 
Mr. Griffin toward the presentation of truth in history and his careful 
holding to exact truth and justice, neither favoring a Catholic because 
of Catholicity, nor swinging the pendulum against a Catholic, have 
earned for him the commendation of all who admire the perfect pre- 
sentation of accurate history. 

Mr. Griffin’s long service in the cause of truth i in history and his 
careful editorship of the publications written by him have resulted 
in this reception to him by the Columbian Assembly.—Sunday Dem- 
mocrat, Sept. 29, 1906. : 


KNIGHTS GREET MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 
Brilliant Reception Tendered the Catholic Historian by the Columbian 
Assembly. 

All Catholics of the country acknowledged a debt of gratitude to 
Martin I. J. Griffin, of Philadelphia, for the years he has devoted to 
historical research in the interest of the Faith. The first public ex- 
pression of this sense of obligation came to the venerable historian 
and lecturer on Wednesday evening, when he was tendered a large 
reception by the Columbian Assembly, the organized body of the 
fourth degree, K. of C., at the K. of C. headquarters in East Twenty- 
seventh street. 

It was a brilliant gathering which packed the big auditorium of the 
handsome clubhouse on that evening. All the prominent officials 
of the Order in this city were present to greet the honored guest, and 
distinguished Catholics, not affiliated with the Order, attended at the 
invitation of the Knights. The oratory of the evening was of the 
highest order and the musical numbers which interspersed the speeches 
were of exceptional merit. Gay decorations of bunting gave the huge 
assembly room a festive aspect, and palms and greenery were used 
effectively, also, in decoration.—(K. of C. Register, Oct. 26, 1906.) 


THE FIRST CHURCH IN VERMONT. 
Dr. George McAleer of Worcester, Mass., ‘having been born and 
reared in Mississiquoi County, Canada,” sought to know why it was 
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so named. So he made investigations, which he has published under 
the title: A Study in the Etymology of the Indian Place named Mis- 
sissiquoi. He relates an interesting fact by which it appears that at 
aplace called Missiskow, on the borders of the River Mississicoui, near 
the north end of Lake Champlain, to which in 1755 the Abenaquis 
Indians took captives, is ‘‘doubtless Swanton Falls, where a consider- 
able number of these Indians lived for many years and where they 
erected a stone church, in the belfry of which was the first bell that 
ever summoned people to the house of worship in Vermont.” The 
Jesuit Fathers here, as in Canada, brought Christianity to the children 
of the forest and ministered to their spiritual wants and were the 
last to abandon this church and settlement at the close of the American’ 
Revolution. 

The present villiage of Troy, inthenorthern part of the State of Ver- 
mont, was long a place of rendezvous for the Abenaquis Indians, 
and from earliest times it was known by the name of Mississiquoi until 
1803, when a frenzy for changing aboriginal names became epidemic 
throughout the country and it was changed to the name it now bears 
after the ancient city of Troy. 

Radically different meanings are given to the word Missisquoi, 
but the evidence gathered by the author inclines him to believe that 
“‘a great grassy place;”’ ‘‘a sticky place;” ‘‘a great marshy place,” 
is the meaning intended by the Indians. 

WHY LATE. 

The July number of the RESEARCHES was a month late. This 
October No. is also more than a month behind time. The delay 
was not by the Eprror, but the Printer. Whenever the RESEARCHES 
is not received by the first of the month of its date the fault will 
be that of the Printer. There is no reforming a laggard Printer— 
they are all alike! 


BARRY BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Sketches of Commodore John Barry may, be had in the following 
books: 
American Military Biography, New York 1825-6. Cincinnati 1831. 
Bailey’s American Naval Biography, New York 1815. Providence 1815 
Frost’s American Naval Biography, Phila 1844. New York 1845, 1856. 
Hartwell’s Heroes of the U. S. Navy, 1899, Philadelphia. 
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Naval Biography consisting of memoirs of the most distinguished 
‘officers of the American Navy. Cincinnati 18r5.- 

Peterson’s: The American Navy, Philadelphia’ 1857. It was issued 
in 1852 under the title, History of U. S. Navy. 

Wilson’s Biographical sketch of distinguished Navals heroes in the 
‘war of the Revolution. New York, 1817-21-23. 

Thomas. The Glory of America. New York 1834-37. Phila. 1836. 
Hartford 1847-1850. 
Garden’s Anecdotes of the Rivelidlintairy War. 

My ‘‘History oF ComMMODORE JOHN Barry,” issued in 1897, 200 
copies, and my ‘‘CoMMODORE JOHN Barry, the Father of the AMERICAN 
Navy,” issued in 1903, 600 copies, are’ the only special books relating 
to Barry. There have been printed over ninety specially relating to John 
Paul Jones and counting books giving special chapters relating to 
him over one hundred books have made his name familiar to all. 
His admirers have been printful. Yet there have been only 800 books, 
counting all editions, which relate to Barry 


WHO WAS THIS JOHN BARRY? 

Among Washington’s Papers in the Library of Congress, a broad- 
side of the Articles of Virginia dated June 22, 1770, at Williamsburg 
and entered into the House of Burgess and body of Merchants agreeing 
to purchase no British or European goods; to publish names of vio- 
lators; to encourage frugality; giving list of goods not to be imported; 
special mention of slaves and wine; no sales of British goods in com- 
mission, prices not to be advanced; no goods to be imported. It 
has 164 printed signatures. One is John Barry. Who washe? Our 
John Barry had the day before arrived at Philadelphia from the 
Barbadoes. 





THE SWORD OF JOHN PAUL JONES. 

A correspondent of the Evening Bulletin of Philadelphia, Sept.29, 
1906, stated that Graham’s Magazine, page 44, stated that John Paul 
Jones bequeathed his sword to Robert Morris, who presented it to 
Commodore Barry with the promise that he should devise it to his 
successor, intending it to be always held by the Senior Commander 
of the Navy. 

I replied: 

Dear Penn—Concerning the sword of John Paul Jones, it may 
be stated that Sherburne’s Life of Jones, edition of 1841, states that 
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it was then a tradition in the Morris family that Jones had given the 
sword to Morris for presentation to the head of the Navy by descent— 
that Morris so gave it to Barry. 

Commodore Barry’s will reads: ‘‘I give to my good friend, Captain 
Richard Dale, my gold-hilted sword, as a token of my esteem for him.” 

This is the gold-hilted sword now in possession of the Dale family, 
which it is claimed to have been given Captain Dale by John Paul 
Jones. For this claim there is no foundation whatever, save to ignore 
Commodore Barry and give a greater glamor to the claim that the 
sword was a gift of Jones. This is another instance of how Barry has 
been robbed to add to Jones’ fame. 


Captain Dale became foremost and famous in American naval 

-annals owing to the favor of Commodore Barry, by whom he had been 

taken prisoner on board of the British sloop, the Edward, captured by 
Barry off the Capes of Virginia, April 7, 1776. 


Dale had commanded a Virginia sloop which had been taken by 
the British,and Dale entered their service on the Edward. Barry 
induced him to return to American allegiance and placed him on duty 
in the Lexington, which he commanded. 


Redwood Fisher’s statement quoted by J. F. E. C. agrees with the 
Morris family tradition noted long ago by Sherburne. This, together 
with the bequest by Commodore Barry, justifies the belief that the 
sword ought now to be in possession of Admiral Dewey and that it 
was not presented to Dale by Jones as claimed, even though Buell 
in his life of Jones manufactures a speech purporting to have been 
made by Jones on his death-bed giving the sword to his dear friend 
‘“‘Dick’’ Dale. But no statement of Buell’s can be accepted even when 
he states a truth or fact. 


No documents have been discovered to show how Barry obtained 
the sword. Nothing appears among Morris’ nor among Barry’s 
papers. 

My own belief is, in considering the friendship existing between 
Jones and Barry, that after Jones had entered the Russian service 
he presented the sword to Barry, who, though born in Ireland, had 
fought through the Revolutionary War from its first Continental 
vessel to its last frigate—the Alliance—as an American, while Jones 
had written Lady Selkirk that he was in the war ‘‘not ‘as an American, 
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but as a citizen of the world.”” Barry then gave it to Dale, whom he 
had made an American of, though he found him a Britisher. 

MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 
[EVENING BULLETIN, Oct. 6, 1906.] 


FATHER GREATON’S HOME. 

When St. Joseph’s Church, Philadelphia, was enlarged in 1821, it 
was ‘‘enlarged by the space on which formerly stood a small home 
for the Fathers, before the house that is their present domicile was 
built.” 

So Father Dubuisson stated in a pamphlet he published at Nantes 
in 1837. It was his report to the Leopoldine Society of Vienna, made 
in 1836, and of which, in October, 1836, Rev. J.G. Schwarz informed 
Bishop England ‘‘remained unprinted because it seemed too long.” 

The ‘‘present domicile’ was built in 1789. The ‘‘small house for 
the Fathers” which ‘‘formerly stood” on the space on which, in 1821, 
the enlargement of the old chapel was built was, no doubt, the house 
Father Greaton built in 1734. 

So the founder’s home occupied the ground over which the Sacristy 
and St. Joseph’s Altar of the present church, built in 1838, waserected, 
and not any part of the site of the present pastoral residence. 

1737—-THE MYSTERIES OF FREEMASONRY. 

About the time Father Greaton founded St. Joseph’s, the Masonic 
Order was also established in Philadelphia. 

Its ‘‘mysteries” must have then excited more concern than they do 
now. In June, 1737, a number of fun-loving young men undertook 
to initiate those whom they impressed with the belief that they could 
make them masters of the arts, secrets and mysteries of that Order. 
They performed the ceremonies in a cellar. The candidates were 
made to perform disgusting acts and to receive severe castigation. 
The public might not have become aware of the devilishness and mirth- 
evoking ‘‘mysteries’” had not burning spirits used in the ceremonies 
been unfortunately ignited and burned to death a victim of the in- 
itiatory services. 

The Masons issued public notice that the parties were in no way 
concerned with Masonry. Offenders were in those days usually 
swiftly tried. But somehow, akin to ‘‘modern instances,” the trial 
of the alleged offenders did not take place until the following February, 
when Evan Jones, ‘‘a chymist,” was tried for the death of D.R. (name 
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not mentioned). He was found guilty of manslaughter and sentenced 
to be burnt in the hand and to give security for good behavior 
An attorney concerned was also found guilty of manslaughter, but 
for some reason not recorded he was pardoned. A ‘‘Taylor’”’ was 
acquitted.’ ‘‘The greatest throng of people to hear the trial which 
perhaps ever appeared at any trial in this province’’ shows the public 
interest taken in the case. 

DISCOVERY DAY. 

By JOHN G. COYLE, M. D. 

All credible history of America dates from the discovery of land 
in the Western Hemisphere by Christopher Columbus on October 12, 
1492. Curiosity, love of empire, hope of riches, quest of fountains of 
eternal youth, evangelization of savages—all these and many more 
factors led to the exploration of the new hemisphere. Spain, Portugal, 
Holland, England and France planted colonies or gave charters and 
permits to nobles, adventurers or missioners to accomplish their hopes 
and ends. 

National customs and prejudices from Europe were transplanted 
to America. The good and the base in human nature were exhibited 
in the dealings of the Europeans with the savages. Now in fair ex- 
change the lands and goods of the Indians were taken, now in chica- 
nery, fraud and violence was the savage despoiled. The white man 
gave his vices to the savage and when, as was inevitable, disagree- 
ments and hostilities evoked war, the awful methods of reprisal taken 
by the savage were emulated by the whites. 

The killing of children, the rape of women, the mutilations and 
tortures, the treachery and deceit practiced by both whites and Indians 
in the long, slow struggle for white supremacy are the darkest pages 
in our country’s history. But, as the hunting grounds were cleared 
and farms took their places, as the savage, by treaty, sale or defeat 
in battle, lost his lands, the slow but certain white ownership and 
oceupation of the country became the inevitable destiny of America. 

Nurtured in a land of rudeness and fertility, wresting a living from 
the soil and the chase, fighting the savages, whose cunning and fero- 
city were unsurpassed, the American colonist felt the awakening of 
that tremendous love for the land that characterized the pioneer and 
the sturdy peasant. New ideals of man’s rights, new concepts of 
government, new thoughts of political conditions eventuated from 
their struggles with the soil and the savages. 
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Liberty as an ideal of political and individual life, first enkindled 
in the immigrants by the very force of natural conditions, became the 
inevitable birthright and fixed conception of the native Ameri-an, 
but adherence to ancient customs, the shackles of conventionalized 
thought, the apparent fixity of monarchical government delayed the 
American people’s realization of the yearnings and tendencies of their 
own natures until the culminating oppressions of George III lighted 
the torch of Revolution and gaveA merica Liberty through the blood 
of her sons. 

Discovery Day deserves to be a national holiday as surely as does 
Independence Day. The Declaration of Independence was the natural 
outcome of the settlement of the new world discovered by Columbus. 
The nation has just cause to celebrate, in every manner possible, the 
Fourth of July, so as te teach the youth and to renew in the minds of 
the elders the facts and causes that led to the birth ofa country of Lib- 
erty. And, just so surely should the Americas, and particularly our 
own great, prosperous and privileged country, annually greet in na- 
tional festivity and commemoration the anniversary of that moment- 
ous day when Christopher Columbus, of unshaken faith, triumphant 
over the storms of the ocean and the doubts and mutiny of his compan- 
ions, planted the cross of Christ in the new hemisphere and opened to 
the Old World this man-elevating, opportunity-creating and hopeful 
New World.—{Daily Press, Oct. 12, 1906.] 
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